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BRITTEN’S ‘GLORIANA’ 


By ANDREW PoRTER 


BENJAMIN Brirren’s seventh opera, ‘ Gloriana *, was produced at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on June 8th 1953. This was a 
Coronation Gala Performance, commanded and attended by Her 
Majesty the Queen. The audience naturally contained many people 
distinguished in political and social spheres rather than noted for 
their appreciation of twentieth-century music, and ‘ Gloriana ’ was 
not well received at its first hearing. The usual philistine charges 
brought against it, as against so much contemporary music (“ no 
tunes . . . ugly, discordant sounds”’, and the rest), are beneath 
consideration. On the other hand, those who found ‘ Gloriana’ 
ill-suited to the occasion may be allowed to have some right on their 
side. But ‘ Gloriana’s’ fittingness to an occasion of national 
celebration is another matter. Was the story of Elizabeth and Essex 
an ill-judged choice of subject? Did Mr. Britten and his librettist 
show Queen Elizabeth I “ as an unlovely, self-willed, vacillating old 
woman . . . the decadent crone of a Queen” (‘ Daily Express ’) ? 
Were “ the relations between the ageing Queen and her irresponsible 
favourite . . . unpromising matter for the lyric stage” (‘ Daily 
Telegraph’)? Did Mr. Britten “ not quite command the full- 
blooded vigour of the age he set out to depict” (*‘ The Times’) ? 

It is not irrelevant to mention that Queen Elizabeth II had 
with approval read the libretto and heard much of the music, for 
there were those who angrily proclaimed that ‘ Gloriana’ was a 
direct insult to her. It should also be said that the opera, in subse- 
quent performances, was received by the public with enthusiasm. 
One may, in fact, hazard a guess that of all Britten’s operas, 
‘Gloriana’ is the one that contains most elements likely to win 
popular favour. But that, time alone can show. 
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As librettist for ‘ Gloriana’, Mr. Britten chose the South African 
poet, William Plomer. (It may be recalled that Mr. Plomer had 
been responsible for an edition of Melville’s novel * Billy Budd’, the 
subject of Mr. Britten’s previous opera.) The immediate source of 
*Gloriana’ is Lytton Strachey’s ‘ Elizabeth and Essex: a Tragic 
History’, published in 1928. All the episodes in the opera but two— 
the masque at Norwich, and the pleading of Mountjoy, Lady Essex 
and Lady Rich—spring directly from passages in Strachey’s book. 
The librettist has shaped his work in three acts and eight scenes. 

Act I, Scene 1. Outside a tilting-ground Henry Cuffe, a 
satellite of Essex, relates to the Earl how Lord Mountjoy is winning 
in the lists (off-stage) a favour from the Queen. Mountjoy enters; 
Essex picks a quarrel with him; they fight, but are interrupted by the 
entrance of the Queen and court. Elizabeth commands the two 
young lords to be reconciled, and the scene ends with an ensemble of 
homage to the Queen. 

Scene 2. The Queen, in an apartment at Nonesuch, confers 
with her Secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, about affairs of State. Essex 
enters. When left alone with the Queen, he sings two lute-songs, one 
merry and the other melancholy. He begs to be sent to Ireland as 
her Deputy. She dismisses him, soliloquizes on her responsibilities 
as a monarch, and prays for strength. 

Act II, Scene 1. Norwich. The Queen, on a progress, is enter- 
tained with a loyal masque. 

Scene 2. In the garden of Essex House in the Strand, Mountjoy 
and Essex’s sister, Lady Rich, keep a trysting. They overhear Essex 
complaining to his wife that the Queen persistently thwarts his 
ambition; and in a quartet they urge Essex to seize more power, 
while Lady Essex advises caution. 

Scene 3. Lady Essex appears at a ball in Whitehall in a dress 
too splendid to please the Queen. While the women are changing 
their linen, the Queen steals Lady Essex’s dress, and appears in it 
herself. As Essex is railing against the Queen for humiliating his 
wife, the Queen returns and confers on him his longed-for appoint- 
ment to Ireland. These episodes are set between formal dances. 

Act III, Scene 1. Early morning at Nonesuch. Essex bursts in 
on the wigless and unpainted Queen. He has left Ireland, having 
bound the rebel Tyrone to a truce; but he gives no good reasons for 
his return. The Queen dismisses him sadly and, learning from Cecil 
that Tyrone is still a rebel, she orders Essex to be kept under guard. 

Scene 2. A London street. A blind singer improvises a ballad 
on the latest news—that Essex is in open rebellion. Cuffe tries to 
rouse the rabble in support of the Earl. 
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Scene 3. The Council announces to the Queen that Essex has 
been found guilty of treason. The Queen hesitates to sign his death- 
warrant. Lady Essex, Lady Rich and Mountjoy come to plead for 
Essex’s life. Lady Rich enrages the Queen, who signs the warrant. 
Then the stage darkens as, in the words of the score, “ time and place 
are becoming less important to her”. Episodes from the last years 
of her life are enacted; her godson, Sir John Harington, the French 
Ambassador, Archbishop Whitgift appear. The narrow pool of 
light in which she stands fades to darkness while a distant chorus is 
singing its homage. 

The aim of the librettist and composer has been twofold: to 
create a portrait of Queen Elizabeth which shall show her greatness, 
her statesmanship, her devotion to her people, their love for her, her 
peculiar virtues and failings; and to relate the “ tragic history ” of 
Elizabeth and Essex, which seems to have been conceived in some- 
thing like the following terms. In Essex, Elizabeth thought she had 
found someone whom she could train to be a worthy captain of her 
State. At the same time she was bound to him by a curious, not 
explicitly defined, emotional relationship. He, however, was 
temperamentally unsuited to be a leader of people. He was unstable, 
ambitious, self-centred and disloyal. She “ failed to tame her 
thoroughbred ”’ and had, instead, to break him. 

The amount of prior knowledge which composers and librettists 
assume in their audience varies from opera to opera. No one who 
goes to see Beethoven’s opera for the first time has difficulty in 
recognizing that Fidelio is a woman in disguise; but unless he knows 
also that she has come to the gaol in order to rescue her husband, 
who is imprisoned there, he has little hope of understanding what is 
happening in the first act. This minimal information, however, can 
easily be conveyed in the programme. ‘ Tristan’ can be understood 
with no prior knowledge, provided that one hears the words of the 
first-act Narration. With ‘ Die Meistersinger’ a little historical 
background is required, just enough to appreciate what master- 
singers were. When we come to ‘ The Ring ’, however, it is essential 
to have read the libretto beforehand if we are to understand it at all. 
In ‘ Boris Godunov ’ we shall miss the import of the Act II mono- 
logue if we do not realize that, although Boris has been a wise and 
fair ruler, he has ascended to the throne by a path as bloody as 
Macbeth’s. Pimen’s monologue is far from explicit. In historical 
operas, especially, composers take a certain amount of knowledge 
for granted in their audience. They cannot explain everything. 
Yet it may be thought that in ‘ Gloriana ’ Britten and Plomer have 
been too elliptical. One needs not only some knowledge of the 
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Elizabethan background but also a lively acquaintance with Lytton 
Strachey’s ‘ Elizabeth and Essex’, before one can realize with any 
fullness the collaborators’ careful attention to history. Without this 
acquaintance points will be missed. 

Consider Penelope Rich’s pleading (III, 3). In the theatre 
something seems to have been miscalculated. It is too capricious 
for Elizabeth to sign Essex’s death warrant merely because Lady 
Rich enrages her. One might feel that Lady Rich suddenly makes 
clear to the Queen her duty. But this is not effectively shown. The 
dialogue runs thus: 

PENELOPE: The noble Earl of Essex 
Was born to fame and fortune, 
Yet not his rank alone 
Hath made his greatness known. 
EvizaBeTH: I gave him honour, gave him power- 
PENELOPE: Greatly hath he served the State, 
And armies follow him through fire. 
Madam, you need him; 
Let his greatness be! 
EvizaBetH: He touched my sceptre 
Then he was too great 
To be endured. 
PENELOPE: Still great he would have been 
Without the grace 
And favour of a Queen! 
Still great! 
EvizaBETH: Woman! How dare you plead 
For a traitor’s life, 
You, an unfaithful wife! 
PENELOPE: . . . He most deserves 
Your pardon . . . 
Deserves your love! 
What the listener must know is that behind these lines lies the fact 
that Essex’s rebellion was the last uprising of the ancient chivalry, 
the great earls, against the new nobility—the Russells, Cavendishes 
and Cecils—who ruled the country through their parliament. It 
must be linked with this passage in Lytton Strachey: 


Once more, before the reign was over, the spirit of the ancient 
feudalism flamed up, embodied in a single individual—Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. The flame was glorious—radiant with the 
colours of antique knighthood and with the flashing gallantries of the 
past; but no substance fed it; flaring wildly, it tossed to and fro in 
the wind; it was suddenly put out. 


The quartet of intrigue (II, 2) then falls into place. Essex House 
is a centre of sedition, where Mountjoy and Lady Rich are urging 
Essex to seize power from the parliamentary party, to enforce his 
will on the Queen. It is helpful to know also that Essex and Mount- 
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joy conspired with James of Scotland; that when Essex was 
imprisoned and Mountjoy had succeeded him as Deputy in Ireland, 
there was actually a scheme for Mountjoy to take his army across to 
Scotland, so that his force, combined with that of Scotland, could 
drive Cecil from power and reinstate Essex. 

The political action in ‘ Gloriana’ is perhaps left too indistinct. 
In one important respect, it is true, the librettist has simplified on 
his original. He identifies Essex’s ambition with the wish to obtain 
the Irish appointment. According to Strachey, Essex, in pressing 
for the Deputyship, was merely following Francis Bacon’s advice: 
“1 think if your Lordship lent your reputation in this case—that is, 
to pretend that you would accept the charge—I think it would help 
you to settle Tyrone in his seeking accord, and win you a good deal 
of honour gratis ’’—-and then had done exactly what Bacon feared 
he would: “ Your Lordship is too quick to pass in such cases from 
dissimulation to verity”. To simplify these motives helps the 
audience. But in many other places they may still be puzzled. 

Donizetti, in his otherwise wildly unhistorical ‘ Roberto 
Devereux ’, made it clear that Cecil and Raleigh, leaders of the 
parliamentary party, were Essex’s implacable foes. In ‘ Gloriana ’ 
we have some indication of this in Raleigh’s asides to Mountjoy 
during the Norwich masque: “‘ He [Essex] loves me not. Take with 
a grain of salt, I beg you, his abuse of me, I beg you”. On the other 
hand in I 2 Essex says: 

Raleigh, Cecil, seek to ban 

My claim to Ireland, if they can. 
The simplification has led the librettist into an unresolved contra- 
diction. Raleigh and Cecil must surely have hoped for the appoint- 
ment, since, with Essex out of the way, the Queen’s ear was theirs. 
In the ensemble which ends II, 3, Raleigh and Cecil sing (though 
one cannot hear them): 

Exalted high among his peers, 

He may at last more steeply fall. 
At the same time Lady Rich and Mountjoy are singing, significantly : 

Returning soon, O soon, 

With armies at his back 

He then will hold 

The kingdom in his hand. 

Before leaving this subject of the possibly under-defined allusions, 
we must consider the Epilogue. The first of the “ visions ” to appear 
to the Queen is that of her godson, Sir John Harington. The 
dialogue (spoken) runs: 

EvizasetH: Tell me, did you ever see the rebel Tyrone ? 
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Harincton: But, Madam, yes I did. I saw him with the Lord 
Deputy [in performance the last words became “my Lord of 
Essex 

EvizaBETH: Oh, now it mindeth me that you was one who saw 
this man elsewhere. 

Now even assuming that the audience realize the identity of 
Harington, what significance are they to see in this dialogue ? 
unless, in their minds, they can link it with two scenes described by 
Strachey. The first of these is an audience with the Queen soon 
after Essex’s return from Ireland: 

{Harington] never forgot the fearful scene that followed. Hardly 
had he knelt before her than she strode towards him, seized him by 
the girdle, and, shaking it, exclaimed “* By God’s Son, [am no Queen! 
That man is above me! Who gave him command to come here so 
soon? I did send him on other business.” 

Pacified eventually, she questioned him about an informal visit he 
had paid to Tyrone. The second scene took place in the winter of 
1602. 

‘1 found her”, Harington wrote to his wife, “ in most pitiable 
state’. Negotiations with Tyrone were then in progress, and she, 
forgetful of a former conversation, asked Sir John if he had ever 
seen the rebel. ‘I replied with reverence that I had seen him with 
the Lord Deputy; she looked up with much choler and grief in her 
countenance, and said, ‘ Oh, now it mindeth me that you was one 
who saw this man elsewhere ’, and hereat she dropped a tear, and 
smote her bosom.” 


The Epilogue makes fuller sense when one links it with Strachey’s 
description of Elizabeth’s last days: standing for fifteen hours in a 
terrible combat with death, then sinking to her cushions to remain 
there for four days and nights. From the last paragraphs of Strachey 
come the other final episodes: 

One of the ladies . . . leaving the Queen’s room for a littie rest, 

went down a gallery, and caught a glimpse of a shadowy form, 
sweeping away from her in the familiar panoply of Majesty. 
At last Cecil said boldly, ‘‘ Your Majesty, to content the people, 
you must go to bed”. “ Little man, little man ’’, came the answer, 
“the word must is not used to princes”... The Archbishop of 
Canterbury came and knelt beside her . . . on and on he prayed 
until his old knees were in an agony, and he made a move as if to 
rise, but she would not allow it. . . It was late at night before he was 
released, when he saw that she was fallen asleep. 

A reading of ‘ Elizabeth and Essex’, after one has seen 
*Gloriana ’, will afford continual instances of the skill with which 
Plomer has incorporated incidents and developed episodes from 
casual phrases. Essex’s railing against Raleigh, while the Captain 
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of the Guard is at his post, within earshot (I, 2), is taken from an 
account of a court visit to Lord Warwick (p. 31 in the Collected 
Edition of Lytton Strachey). II, 3 is suggested by the Twelfth 
Night celebrations at Whitehall of 1599 (p. 191), when the Queen 
danced with the Earl for the last time; while the grotesque incident 
of the stolen dress is effectively transferred from Lady Mary Howard 
to the Countess of Essex (p. 163). 

As an operatic portrait of Queen Elizabeth, ‘Gloriana’ is a 
notable success. A two-strand thread runs through the opera: the 
devotion of the English people to Queen Elizabeth, and her sense of 
duty towards them. In I, 1; II, 1 and 3; and at the very end of the 
opera we hear the people singing Elizabeth’s praise. In I, 2 (in the 
dialogue with Cecil, and again in the soliloquy) and in III, 1 and 3 
we see Elizabeth conscious of her duty towards them. Britten has 
used a single musical theme—one might call it the ‘ Gloriana’ 
theme to express these complementary ideas. It is first heard, 
off-stage, at the close of the first phase of the action, the tournament. 
The chorus sings it to the words: 

Green leaves are we, 
Red rose our golden Queen, 
O crowned rose among the leaves so green! 

Scarcely inspired verse, one may think; but Britten has set it to a 
majestic 5 4 melody, striding forward (with wide vocal intervals that 
recall ‘ Spring, the sweet spring’ from the ‘ Spring Symphony ’), 
very English in its direct sincerity. It is harmonized in strong 
diatonic chords that tend to move, in root position, up the degrees 
of the D major scale. (D major is the usual ‘ Gloriana’ key; 
C minor is the ‘ Elizabeth and Essex’ key.) The “‘ Green leaves ”’ 
chorus returns once more in the first scene, again as the climax of the 
homage paid by the citizens of Norwich, and at the very end of the 
opera, where it fades into silence at the fall of the curtain. In its 
‘*“ homage” form this ‘ Gloriana’ theme also appears at the words 
(i, 2): 

ELIZABETH): My comfort hath been 

That my people are happy 

and 

(Ceci): O Princess, whom your people love 

As their protector. 

It heralds (in D major) the Queen’s appearance at the ball in 
Whitehall. In all these places it is in a “sharp” key, generally D. 
Its other aspect, when it relates to the sovran’s duty, is shaped 
by the brass in various keys, during the Queen’s soliloquy (I, 2). 
The muted trombone gives it out in G minor when the Queen 
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dismisses Essex after his return from Ireland (III, 1). In G minor 
the Queen answers Lady Essex’s pleading (III, 3) by this theme, to 
the words: 

A Prince is set upon a stage 

Alone, in sight of all the world; 

Alone, and must not fail. 

In itself, this noble theme is almost sufficient answer to those who 
felt there was no glory in the portrayal of Gloriana. Its two aspects 
convey both the public recognition of Elizabeth’s greatness and her 
sovran virtue which made her great. We are also shown many 
other sides of her character: her delight when two handsome young 
rivals for her favour fight a duel (I, 1); her quick, jealous moods and 
sudden rages, her pleasure in dancing (both II, 3); the kindness 
which endeared her to her people (when she helps the aged Recorder 
of Norwich to his feet in II, 1). In her dialogue with Cecil (I, 2) 
there is a succinct account of her methods of statecraft, which 
accords well with what we know of her policy. This introduces a 
new motive, which may be called ‘ Cares of State ’’—a heavy slide 
up a fifth, followed a series of weary, descending steps. It recurs in 
Elizabeth’s final dismissal of Essex and in the question to Cecil, 
“* What say our faithful eyes and ears? ”’ (both ITI, 1). 

The emotional relationship between Elizabeth and Essex has as 
its musical theme Essex’s second lute-song, a setting of the Earl’s 
own poem on a retired life (written, according to Strachey, while 
Essex was returning from his victory at Cadiz) : 

Happy were he could finish forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, where, obscure 

From all society, from love and hate 

Of wordly folk, there should he sleep secure . . 
The portrayal of Essex himself is more fragmentary. We never see 
him alone; there is no monologue in which we can learn more about 
him. At the very start we see him harbouring a petulant spite 
against Mountjoy: “ I hate the name of him!”’ he sings. _ It should 
have been made clear that this was a jealousy springing not un- 
naturally from the sight of another young man’s rising high in the 
Queen’s favour. The second lute-song expresses well one side of 
Essex’s strange character—the “ pale boy who would lie for hours, 
obscurely melancholy, with a Virgil in his hand”. But Essex the 
glorious Earl, beloved of the populace, romantic hero at Rouen, 
conqueror of Cadiz, is only mentioned, never shown in the opera. 
In the chorus, “‘Go, warlike Earl ’’, of II, 3, and even more in the 
flashing accents of Lady Rich’s pleading, the music expresses some- 
thing of Essex’s brilliant side. But again, we must fill out what we 
see and hear by reading Lytton Strachey. 
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Essex’s second lute-song is in C minor. It borrows for its first 
phrase the opening of Wilbye’s madrigal, ‘ Happy were we’ (this 
is the only direct quotation of Elizabethan music in the score), but 
the texture of the song is more Purcellian than Elizabethan. Essex’s 
beautiful poem is matched in wonderfully beautiful music. (No one 
since Purcell has set our language so directly, so memorably, as 
Britten.) This lute-song returns at the Queen’s words when her 
Robin surprises her unadorned: 

But the years pursue us 
And the rose must feel the frost: 


And nothing can renew us 
When the flame in the rose is lost. 


In the same scene, before parting, the two sing together ‘ Happy 
were we’. The Epilogue is based on the lute-song—-thundered out 
by the full orchestra with devastating effect, sung in strands by the 
Queen. Elizabeth’s greatness emerges most convincingly from this 
Epilogue. It sums up both musically and dramatically all that has 
gone before. It is here that we realize the full extent to which the 
Queen has subordinated her life to the good of her people. The 
decision to end the opera in this way, with the lute-song partly 
played, partly sung, and interrupted by spoken episodes almost 
cinematic in effect, was bold. In another composer the effect might 
easily have become meretricious (compare, for instance, the close of 
Menotti’s ‘ The Consul’). Yet in ‘ Gloriana’ it has been carried 
through with complete success. 

Some particular aspects of the music have been noted above. 
In general, its variety must be remarked on. ‘ Gloriana’ was not 
planned to be as economical a musical construction as ‘ Billy Budd ’, 
its very nature called for freer treatment. In the Norwich masque 
there is a prodigality of madrigals, for various combinations of 
voices. In the ball scene there are a pavane, a galliard, a lavolta, a 
morris dance, a march and a coranto. The score is divided into 
““numbers”’, with such names as “ Recitative and Fight”’, 
“Entrance of the Queen”’, “ Raleigh’s Song”’’. They are con- 
tinuous, of course, but each tends to be in a different key from its 
predecessor. It is not my intention here to embark on a musical 
summary of the score. The main recurrent material has already 
been described. Some general characteristics, and a few particular 
felicities, remain to be noted. 

Harmonically ‘ Gloriana ’ tends to keep to the “ simple ”’ keys: 
D, G, C and F. It is strongly diatonic, and bright and fresh both 
in harmonic, as in orchestral, colouring. There is, as in so much of 
Britten’s music, a frequent use of the so-called ‘‘ Lydian fourth ”’, 
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G¢ in the key of D, which gives a dominant urgency to many passages. 
We also find a freer juxtaposition of chords on different degrees of 
the scale than is usual in recent diatonic music: to this extent 
‘ Gloriana ’ shows kinship with such music as the hymns of Orlando 
Gibbons and the anthems of Adrian Batten. 

The thinness which many people complained of in ‘ Billy Budd ’ 
is present in passages of ‘ Gloriana ’—passages of vocal declamation 
punctuated by orchestral gestures, thinly scored accompaniments. 
But closer acquaintance with these generally reveals an expressive 
quality and a lyricism which do not readily appear at first hearings. 
*Gloriana ’ is on the whole more lyrical than ‘ Billy Budd *. Britten 
is in “singing voice”’ throughout this opera. Melodies that are 
lost in the space of Covent Garden go on to sing in the mind after- 
wards, and yield up unsuspected richness. Perhaps the most 
remarkable quality of Britten’s teeming invention here is its ability 
to forge phrases memorable for their beauty, their expressiveness, 
and their complete matching to the words. It may be the whole of 
an important number like the lute-song, it may be a casual phrase 
like the Queen’s: ‘‘ And presently I will rejoin you ’’—* Gloriana ’ 
is filled with such passages. The duet for the Queen and Essex (in 
I, 2) has a gently flowing melody, to the stanza: 


O heretofore, though ringed with foes, 

I only bled with arrows of the spring, 
My sense was only wounded by the rose: 
And I too them could sing: 

But years decline and go: 

Video et taceo, 


which entrances the ear with its loveliness. The madrigals of II, 1, 
and the dances of II, 3, are marked by simplicity and grace: they are 
flowers fresh sprung from an English field. In ‘ Gloriana ’ listeners 
are swept on in an unceasing flow of music. For instance, the first 
scene of Act II closes with the full orchestra in thrilling vibration 
depicting the pealing of Norwich bells. Celesta and two flutes open 
the next scene, painting with delicate strokes a garden by a river in 
the evening; and the suave melody of Mountjoy’s and Lady Rich’s 
love-duet joins the shimmering celesta, the light pizzicato of the 
strings. Then Essex strides across the scene, and his vocal line, as he 
rails against Elizabeth, strides too in angry ninths. The quick 
chatter of sedition ends the scene. The conspirators bandy ideas in 
an apt counterpoint. Another ravishing moment is the piece called 
“ The Dressing Table Song ’’, which is placed between the dismissal 
of Essex and the entrance of Cecil in III, 1. In E major, 5/4, the 
Lady-in-Waiting and Maids of Honour adorn the Queen. Bass 
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clarinet and flutes, later strings provide the accompaniment to a 
caressing melody (akin to that of the Spinning Scene in ‘ The Rape 
of Lucretia’) which is sweetly mellifluous. Yet examination reveals 
that parallel fifths, thirds and sevenths are all woven in this smooth 
consonance! The free passacaglia on the Council’s verdict, “‘ Essex 
is guilty’, which opens the last scene, is another stroke of genius, 
for the theme is at once arresting in itself, apt for development, and 
expressive of solemn resolution—-C minor lands on E§ with an air of 
unshakable finality. 

Musically * Gloriana ° is a work of great imagination and power. 
It is marked by an astonishing fertility of invention, a wealth of 
melody and variety of mood and emotion. Dramatically it gives 
not a full picture of its age, nor even of the principal characters, but 
it shows so many aspects of both the age and the personages that 
what is missing we can readily supply—while what is there is 
remarkable for its penetration. The reception at the Gala Per- 
formance is now a matter of history. ‘Gloriana’ goes into the 
world (Italian performances are scheduled for 1954) on its own 
merits. In choosing the subject of Elizabeth and Essex, Mr. Britten 
and Mr. Plomer did not go astray. It enabled them to show the 
Queen’s greatness both in public and private; to tell the story of a 
human relationship as well as paint a public portrait. Worthily 
they have portrayed that greatness. They have produced an opera 
remarkable for its truth to history, for its effect in the theatre and for 
the unfailing interest of its music. 
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By Eric Forp Harr 


Dr. Burney is the last musical writer to have been a wholehearted 
admirer of Purcell’s catches, “‘ the wit, pleasantry and contrivance ”’ 
of which he considered to have hardly ever been equalled. This 
had been the view of the best musical opinion in the earlier 
eighteenth century and was no doubt still shared by a majority of 
his contemporaries; but now a far-reaching change was at hand. 
The new critical standpoint was first expressed by William Jackson 
of Exeter, who in one of his letters denounces the catches for their 
indecency and vulgarity. Tracing the development of catches, 
Jackson admits that they were brought to perfection by Purcell, but 
adds: 

the reign of Charles II carried every sort of vulgar debauchery to its 

height. The proper aera for the birth of such pieces as “* when 

quartered, have ever three parts obscenity, and one part music ”’. 
This moral objection to catches gained ground, until by mid- 
Victorian times it was accepted everywhere. The preface of 
Rimbault’s monumental ‘ Rounds, Catches and Canons of England ’, 
1865, records how he and his literary collaborator, the Rev. J. Powell 
Metcalfe, “‘ had to wade through seas of filth to extract a few drops 
of sweet perfume for the adornment of our volume”. The Catch 
article in Stainer and Barrett’s ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms’, 
1876, makes no mention of any catches having been written between 
‘ Pammelia ’, 1609, and the late eighteenth-century work of Webbe 
and Callcott. The Restoration catch was apparently too painful a 
subject to be spoken of. Nor has there been much change in the 
official attitude towards catches since Victorian times, to judge from 
the more recent musical dictionaries and other authoritative 
pronouncements on the subject. They are still on the black list, 
especially Restoration catches. Even the editor of the Purcell 
Society’s volume which includes Purcell’s catches (Vol. XXII, 
published in 1922) felt compelled to bowdlerize them. 

At this point I had better disclaim any intention of subverting 
moral standards. Nor, though I propose to defend the Restoration 
catch, shall I do so on the ground that its indecency was merely fun 
and games. Such apologies for Restoration times and personalities 
have become popular, but they are sentimental and false. All I want 
is to ask the reader to suspend any moral prejudice he may feel 
against Restoration catches, and to see for himself what they are 
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really like, for a moral attitude towards a work of art is apt to prove 
a red herring which diverts attention from the point at issue. 

There have been three ages of English catch-singing, and the 
characteristic products of these periods differ considerably. There 
is the early period exemplified in the 100 catches, rounds and canons 
of Ravenscroft’s ‘Pammelia’, 1609. These mainly celebrate the 
simpler joys of life, though its sorrows are not ignored. Another 
source of their inspiration is religion. Whether glad, sad or 
serious, they are always unsophisticated. The Restoration period is 
the second great age of catch-singing. In contrast to the sweet 
simplicity of the earlier catches, those of the Restoration are hardly 
ever serious, are usually robust, if not satiric in tone, and are invari- 
ably sophisticated. John Hilton’s ‘ Catch that Catch Can’, 1652, 
often spoken of as a Restoration product, is really transitional. 
Playford’s ‘ Musical Companion’ volumes of 1667 and 1673 
progress a little farther, but they contain few typical Restoration 
catches, the bulk of which appeared in the 1685 edition of ‘ Catch 
that Catch Can’, in ‘ The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical 
Companion ’, 1686, and in its subsequent editions up to 1701, after 
which, apart from the ‘ Supplement of New Catches’, 1702, there 
was a marked falling off of new catches.' 

The third period of catch-singing was the eighteenth century, 
which for long was content to sing Restoration catches and imitations 
of Restoration catches, without creating a special type of its own. 
What must have done more than anything else to establish the 
eighteenth-century catch was, first, the founding of the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen’s Catch Club in 1761, and then the institution two 
years later of its system of annual prizes for the best catches, glees and 
canons. The eighteenth-century catch is well represented in the 
collections made by Thomas Warren, the first secretary of the Catch 
Club; there are thirty-two of these, published annually between 1763 
and 1794. Compared with the Restoration catch, there is a for- 
mality and lack of vitality about the eighteenth-century catch; the 
care-free wit and humour of the former have given way to something 
less spontaneous and more artificial. 

Before the words and music of Restoration catches are discussed 
there is something to be said about their habitat. They have been 


'The immense popularity of catches in the closing years of the seventeenth century is 
indicated by the frequency with which they were published. Between 1680 and 1701 
there were no less than four reprints or editions of ‘ The Second Book of the Pleasant 
Musical Companion ’: in 1687, 1694, 1695, and 1698. In addition, ‘ A Small Collection 
of the Newest Catches’ (dated 1687) was added as a supplement to ‘Comes Amoris ’, 
Book II, 1688, and there is a group of 12 catches in ‘ Joyful Cuckoldom ’, 1695. It was 
also customary for odd catches to be included in song-books of the ‘ Banquet of Musick ’ 
type. 
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described as “‘ pothouse effusions ’’,* and it is undeniable that the 
tavern was their home. Where, however, this phrase is misleading 
is in the associations of the word “ pothouse’’. The Restoration 
tavern was not a “ pothouse”’ in our sense of the word, but a 
respectable meeting-place for men of all walks of life, as anyone who 
has read Pepys’s Diary will know. Thus on March 25th 1663 Pepys 
dined at the Sun Tavern with Lord Rutherford and various officers 
of the Tangier garrison. At the humbler end of the social scale we 
may notice his meeting the small poet Alexander Brome, *‘ a merry 
and witty man ”’, at the Royal Oak on April 1oth of the same year. 
Important business, such as Pepys did on November 17th 1663, 
might be done in a tavern, and ceremonial dinners might be arranged 
there, like the one at the Dolphin on June 20th 1665, for the officers 
of the Navy and the commissioners of the Ordnance. In fact the 
impression one gets of Restoration taverns from the innumerable 
references to them in Pepys’s Diary is not of beer-swilling and 
drunkenness, but of good company——almost always exclusively 
male—and music. So that when Pepys and the officers of the Navy 
were given a “ good plain dinner ” at the Dolphin by Mr. Foly, the 
ironmonger, on October 27th 1664, he was disappointed to find no 
music provided, “the missing of which”, he says, “* spoiled my 
dinner ”’, though he adds there was “ very good merry discourse ”’. 
There is an indirect and certainly unintentional compliment to 
tavern music in Evelyn’s scornful comment on first hearing Charles 
II’s twenty-four violins playing in the Chapel Royal (December 
21st 1662), that they were more suited to a “ tavern or playhouse 
than a church”. One does not associate string music with the 
modern public house. 

It is not surprising that catches, which are nothing if not sociable 
music, should have flourished in Restoration taverns. <A lively 
account of a contemporary tavern scene involving catch-singing is 
found in Part I of Ned Ward’s ‘ London Spy ’, 1698, but it is too 
long to quote. Curiously enough, though Pepys’s Diary records that 
he sang in taverns on many occasions, there is not a single one of his 
having sung catches there. The first of the only two specific refer- 
ences to catch-singing in the Diary tells how, on July 21st 1660, after 
Pepys and Mr. Spong of the Six Clerks’ Office had done some 
business together, they dined “ at a club at the next door where we 
had three voices to sing catches’. The other was a merry-making 
at Mr. Turner’s house on January 29th 1660-1: 


* Ernest Walker: ‘ History of Music in England’ 3rd ed., 1952. Prof. Westrup has 
allowed Walker’s hasty evaluation of the catches of Purcell and his contemporaries to 
stand. 
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and here we had a most neat little but costly and genteel 
supper and after that a great deal of impertinent mirth by Mr. Davis, 
and some catches, and so broke up, and going away, Mr. Davis’ eldest 
son took up my old Lady Slingsby in his arms and carried her to the 
coach 
In short a good time was had by all; and it was probably the hilarity 
of the proceedings which accounted for the slight irregularity of 
singing catches with or in the presence of women, for as Peter 
Warlock truly observed in the preface to his ‘ Pammelia and other 
Rounds and Catches ’, 1928: “‘ It seems that rounds and catches were 
no more intended for mixed voices than they were for mixed 
company.” 

Light is also shed on the social background of Restoration catches 
in the prefaces of John and Henry Playford’s catch-books. John 
Playford dedicated his 1667 ‘ Musical Companion’ “ To his 
endeared Friends of the late Musick Society and Meeting in the 
old Jewry, London’’. He says he is dedicating it to them because 
they know and like its contents, “ having already given very great 
Testimony thereof, by your Excellent Musical performances, when 
it was thrown before you in loose Papers’. And in the preface to his 
1685 ‘ Catch that Catch Can’ he recalls how he gradually accumu- 
lated the songs in it, *‘ which I did only to recreate myself with my 
Musical Friends’, who persuaded him to publish them. Henry 
Playford’s dedication and preface to the ‘ Second Book of the 
Pleasant Musical Companion’, 1701, contains many echoes of his 
father’s phraseology; but his proposal to start weekly clubs in 
London taverns for singing catches was new and significant. He 
offered to arrange for a professional to be attached to each club to 
help on the singing, and he says he has drawn up suitable rules for 
display in the rooms where the clubs were to meet. An equally 
significant, note is struck in the second of the two commendatory 
poems prefixed to the book. In it T.B. congratulates Playford on 
his book and on his new scheme for setting up catch clubs. During 
the course of his poem he says: 

So, Now this is something that’s like to be Taking, 

For Musick’s the Devil without Merry-Making. 

A Pox on lean Scraping, and Thrumming, and Trilling! 
What delight can it give, without Stuffing and Swilling ? 

With Henry Playford’s proposals and T.B.’s sense of values we 
pass imperceptibly into the eighteenth-century world typified by the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club with its elaborate code of 
rules, its formal procedure at meetings, each of which included a 
ceremonial dinner, and its rigid distinction between amateur and 
professional. A world in which William Hickey could earn lasting 
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if localized fame when, as president of the Calcutta Catch Club, he 
“gave the master of the house private directions as soon as the 
clock struck two [i.e. in the morning] to introduce some kettles of 
burnt champagne ”’; a measure which was so “ highly applauded 
by all” that it became an established rule of the club ever after. 

Such junketings are alien to the simplicity and intimacy of the 
music parties of Pepys, John Playford and their friends. Not that 
these had any objection to drinking or eating a good meal, but to 
them music did not need the accompaniment of such things to make 
it worth while. Nor did they need professionals to help them sing 
their parts; these mixed with them on more or less equal terms, and 
joined with them in making music together whenever there was the 
chance. 

It is often assumed that the men who sang Restoration catches 
were half-fuddled roisterers; but Restoration catches in general and 
Purcell’s in particular are fairly complicated, and it can hardly be 
denied that a requirement for holding one’s part in a Purcell catch 
is the possession of one’s faculties. Pepys and Playford were, in fact, 
highly respected figures in their own circles, and we may accept 
Pepys as a reference for the respectability of five at least out of the 
eight “ endeared Friends ” to whom Playford dedicated his ‘ Musical 
Companion’. These five often came to sing with Pepys at his house. 
His various comments on them can be summed up by saying that 
they were sober citizens and very competent singers. It is unfor- 
tunate that we have no equally clear testimony about the men with 
whom Purcell may have sung catches in the later years of the 
Restoration period. 

But, it may be objected, if Restoration catch-singers (or, at least, 
some of them) were such worthy people, how is it that what they sang 
was so indecent? The question leads to the consideration of the 
words of their catches. 

Well, in the first place, the Restoration catch has no monopoly 
of indecency. There are indecent catches to be found in the Ravens- 
croft collections, just as there are in the productions of the aristo- 
cratic Catch Club. Certainly the proportion of indecent catches in 
Ravenscroft is a good deal lower than in Playford’s catch books, but 
as between the Restoration and the eighteenth century it is about the 
same. There is, however, a difference between them in the nature 
of their indecency. The indecent Restoration catch, like the 
Ravenscroft one, is more often than not plain bawdy, that is to say, 
it speaks broadly and openly about subjects not today considered fit 
for public discussion. What perhaps is an even worse offence—for 
our present conception of decency is largely a verbal matter—it uses 
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words which are now virtually taboo. There is no need for illustra- 
tion; the reader will be familiar with those little discrepancies 
between the words Shakespeare sometimes chose to write in his plays 
and those which appear in well-edited school texts. In the seven- 
teenth century people called a spade a spade and were not squeamish 
about mentioning everyday bodily functions. And since some of 
these are grotesque they were fair game to the facetious. They, of 
course, have always been so—and still are, once the ladies have left 
the table. But probably only in the seventeenth century could 
Pepys have held his conversations of July 26th 1664 when, alone 
with the ladies at Anthony Joyce’s, he began a “* discourse of my not 
getting of children, and prayed them to give me their opinions and 
advice, and they freely and merrily did give me ten”. Even in 
those days it must have been a risky topic (notice the word “ freely ”’), 
but are we to call Pepys indecent? I submit that the word should 
rather be reserved for someone who uses words or speaks of topics 
for no other purpose than because current standards of decency 
require that they shall not be used or spoken of. 
To come back to catches, here is an example of something I 

would call indecent: 

John Knox loves his Pipe, his Bottle and his Ease, 

Lives freely and fears neither Death or Disease. 

His Wife is Handsome tho’ on the Decline, 

But she too is fond of the Juice of the Vine: 

She loves it at Night, in the Morning, at Noon; 

When she’s drank down the Sun she drinks down the Moon. 


The indecency becomes apparent only when the catch is sung. It 
lies in the careful arrangement of the voice-parts, so that at a 
certain place in the catch, as soon as ‘‘ John Knox ”’ is sung by the 
first voice, the second voice answers “‘ his Wife’’, and the third 
rounds off the joke with “at Night, in the Morning, at Noon ”’. 
This piece of indecency was not, however, the work of a Restoration 
catch-writer; it will be found in Warren’s 13th collection and was 
written by the Earl of Mornington. In fact, though this type of 
catch was very popular in the eighteenth century, it is hardly found 
at all in the seventeenth. 

I am not trying to explain the indecency of Restoration catches, 
of which there is plenty, but would merely distinguish between 
deliberate indecency, indecency for the sake of being indecent (as in 
this catch of Mornington’s), and the indecency which is part and 
parcel of idiomatic speech in a coarser age. Epithets like “ licen- 
tious’’, “lewd”, obscene’’, and Metcalfe’s “ seas of filth ”’, 
should be applied, I maintain, only to the former. Now by no means 
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all that we should call indecent in Restoration catches is of this 
kind; a good deal of it is what would have seemed in those times 
innocuous, especially among men in their more unbuttoned moods. 
Lastly, it should be noted that Barclay Squire, the Purcell Society’s 
editor of Purcell’s catches, found it necessary to alter the words of 
only fifteen of the fifty-seven catches he printed, even though he 
passed nothing that could give offence in a Sunday School. But 
Purcell’s catches are not more decent than those of his fellow-com- 
posers. Is it not therefore possible that reports on the indecency of 
Restoration catches have been quantitatively as well as qualitatively 
exaggerated ? 

The Restoration catch was born at the court of Charles I in 
the form of the lighter effusions of men like Suckling, whose ‘ A 
health to the nut-brown lass’ was later set by Purcell in one of his 
best-known catches. An anthology of such Caroline verse is * Wits 
Recreations ’, 1640, which contains a strange medley of lyrics, moral 
and literary epigrams, riddles, anagrams and religious poems; as 
well as this kind of poem (No. 138): 

The Crab of the wood 
Is sauce very good 
For the crab of the foaming sea; 
But the wood of a Crab 
Is sauce for a Drab 
That will not her husband obey. 


This poem displays many of the characteristics of the Restoration 
catch. It is forthright, jocular and easy; its wit is informal and 
unforced; and its theme is one of the stock themes of all catch- 
singers. It was, in fact, set as a catch by Michael Wise later in the 
century. There is also a section of epitaphs in ‘ Wits Recreations ’, 
which includes a large number of humorous epitaphs, such as 
No. 97, ‘On a Welshman ’; these foreshadow another aspect of the 
Restoration catch. 

Born at Court, the Restoration catch-poem naturally grew up as 
a good Cavalier during the Civil War and the Commonwealth 
period. It attained to print as early as 1651 in Part III of Playford’s 
* Musicall Banquet’. But this is a music book; it was not until a 
year or two later that the catch achieved maturity as a poem in its 
own right. John Crouch, the enterprising editor and publisher of 
the two rather scurrilous anti-Puritan newsbooks, ‘ Mercurius 
Democritus’ and ‘ Mercurius Fumigosus’, which appeared at 
irregular intervals between 1652 and 1655, was accustomed to 
enliven his prose remarks with poems and scraps of verse, some of 
which are specifically called catches. Poems entitled catches were 
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also contained in ‘ Choyce Drollery ’, 1656, and ‘ Merry Drollery ’, 
1661. Moreover, numerous untitled little poems, all having the 
authentic ring of the Restoration catch-poem, are found in these two 
drolleries, as well as in others and in Crouch’s newsbooks. The whole 
of the concluding section of ‘An Antidote against Melancholy ’, 
1661, is devoted to ‘ A Collection of Merry Catches’. It consists of 
thirty-three catch-poems, but many of them were only the texts of 
songs that had appeared in the first two editions of ‘ Catch that 
Catch Can’ 

This connection with the ribald, Puritan-baiting drolleries 
accounts for much of the flagrant indecency found in Restoration 
catches. But there is also a certain hardness, a scepticism, a mocking 
spirit about them which is disliked by many people today who do not 
feel at home with songs that are not mildly Romantic. Words such 
as these appeal to them: 

Come follow, follow, follow me; 

Whither shall I follow, follow thee ? 

To the greenwood, greenwood tree. 
These are the words usually printed in modern editions of Hilton’s 
catch. But the last line is not what appears on page 22 (misnum- 
bered 18) of ‘ Catch that Catch Can’, 1652, where the poem was 
first printed. There it reads, ‘‘ To the gallow, gallow tree ’’. In fact, 
the catch is not really the fresh innocent little thing it seems to be in 
the modern versions. It is satiric, not less but more so because of its 
carefree dancing melody. This satiric attitude of mind was not 
uncommon about 1650, and it grew stronger as the years went by. 
It was caused in the first place by the widespread, if underground, 
discontent with the political set-up of the Commonwealth, a dis- 
content which increased, once the bubble enthusiasm of the Restora- 
tion had burst. 

Then, again, satire was the loyal man’s challenge and reproach 
to the Puritans, both the living and the dead. During the 1670s and 
1680s it was further inflamed by party strife between the Whigs and 
Tories. And at any time during the last half of the century it seems 
to have been one of John Bull’s ways of protesting against the 
affected ideals, attitudes and style of the fashionable heroic poems 
and plays of those times, which were heavily indebted to French neo- 
classic principles. Burlesques and satires of gll sorts poured from the 
press, ranging from the masterpieces of Dryden, Rochester and 
Marvell down to the sort of thing that abounded in the drolleries 

the modest level at which we are viewing Restoration poetry. 
When the drolleries went out of fashion men like Brown and Durfey 
took up the tale with immense success. By the 1690s the worst was 
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over, and the satire in, say, Durfey’s Scotch songs and Purcell’s 
mock-rustic dialogues is more mellow. But many Restoration catches 
belong to the not-so-golden days of good King Charles and of James 
II, when party strife was at its most bitter. And to reject them out 
of hand as “ pothouse effusions ’’, because of their coarseness, is to 
miss an important part of their significance, for as N.T. says 
eloquently in the preface to his ‘ Choice Collection of 180 Loyal 
Songs’, 3rd Edn. 1685, 

Those that despise the Reverend Prelate in the Pulpit, and the Grave 

Judge on the Bench; that will neither submit to the Laws of God or 

Man, will yet lend an itching Ear to a Loyal Song, nay, and often 

become a Convert by It, when all other means prove ineffectual. 

It is time to bring this discussion to an end. The Restoration 
catch-poem is more easily recognized by its style than by its form. 
One can only define it somewhat vaguely as a short poem written 
with a peculiar blend of sardonic humour and insouciance. What it 
lacked in lyric grace, delicacy and precision, it made up for by a 
forcefulness of utterance not unlike that of the blunderbuss. The 
fact that in those days the term “* catch ” was used loosely is a clear 
indication of its protean form. ‘Thus John Jackson’s ‘ The Milk- 
maid’s Health’ has as sub-title, * A Cambridge Catch ’, though it is 
a solo song with 3-part chorus. Indeed the words of many Restora- 
tion 2- and 3-part glees are indistinguishable from those of catches. 
I need only quote the first two lines of a popular 2-part glee of 
Michael Wise’s to establish its identity: 

Old Chiron thus Preach’d to his Pupil Achilles, 

Ile tell you, young Gentleman, what the Fates’ will is . 

The mock-classical allusion, the jocular manner and the lolloping 
metre proclaim that the poem they come from is to all intents and 
purposes a catch. The catch-writer of those days’ could not usually 
be bothered to polish his work, but he always gave it a point, even if 
only a dirty one. On occasion, however, he could rise to epigram- 
matic neatness, as in the words of a catch of Purcell’s, first printed 
on p. 3 of Henry Playford’s ‘ Banquet of Musick ’, Book III, 1689: 

If all be true that I do think, 

There are Five Reasons we shou’d drink: 

Good Wine, a Friend, or being Dry, 

Or least we shou’d be by and by; 

Or any other Reason why. 
Restoration catches often took the form of semi-dramatized anec- 
dotes. They treated in burlesque fashion incidents of everyday life 
which were by no means always of a decorous kind, e.g., tavern 


* He generally preferred, like his predecessor the Elizabethan madrigal poet, to 
remain anonymous. 
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quarrels, amorous encounters, bawdy ripostes and even the midnight 
interrogation of a gentleman by Master Constable. The following 
are the words of a catch of this sort by John Eccles (No. 56 of ‘ Joyful 
Cuckoldom ’, 1695), representing two revellers, one of whom is 


drunk: 


* Hark! Harry, ’tis late; Come let us be gone 

For Westminster Tom by my Faith strikes one.” 

“* Say’st ’a so, honest Lad? What makes him so sawcy 

To strike one and yet not tell us the cause?” ‘* Why 

Pish, ‘twas done in good part to get us away 

And will certenly double his blow if we stay.”’ 
But it would be tedious to particularize and exemplify all the many- 
sided activities of the Restoration catch. Comic epitaphs, stirring 
appeals to loyalty or attacks on the Whigs (for all catches were true 
Blue), topical references, humorous moralizing, songs in praise of 
drinking and smoking, satiric hits at all sorts of things and people 
all these can be found in abundance. From Christchurch bells to a 
health for honest Ruddy Roger Hewett ’’—-nothing seems to have 
come amiss to the Restoration catch-writer, except religion and 
sadness. Wisely or callously he left these alone.‘ 

Writers in musical works of reference often try to define the catch 
by classifying it as a special kind of round. These attempts derive, 
directly or indirectly, from Sir John Hawkins’s well-known definition 
of a catch as 

a fugue in the unison, wherein to humour some conceit in the words, 

the melody is broken, and the sense interrupted in one part, and 

caught again or supplied by another. 

Although this is a good description of the typical eighteenth-century 
catch, yet it will not do for the catches of earlier periods. One can, 
it is true, find examples of this kind of catch in Ravenscroft and 
Playford, but they are exceptional. Moreover, Hawkins had no 
intention of distinguishing between catches and rounds which, to 
him as to everyone in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were 
one and the same thing. Both terms were used indiscriminately by 
Ravenscroft; in Restoration times “ catch’? was much the com- 
moner. 

A more valid distinction was made by Charles Kennedy Scott 
between two different kinds of catches or rounds (as he prefers to 
call them) in the preface of his ‘ Euterpe Round Book ’, 1929. It is 
based on their musical structure. ‘‘ Rounds ”’, he says, 

seem to group themselves into two main divisions: (1) where the 


* The exception that proves the rule is, ‘ For the few hours of life allotted me’ (‘ Comes 
Amoris’, Book II, 1688, Supplement, p. 3), by a Mr. Nicholson. This devotional catch 


was never reprinted. 
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melody is not completed till the final note of the composition; and 

(2) where a complete melodic strain is given by the first voice before 

the entry of the second. 
And he points out that the characteristic Ravenscroft round is of 
the first, the polyphonic type, while the Restoration round _ is 
generally of the second, the harmonically conceived type. Thus we 
are provided with the ground-plan of the music of the Restoration 
catch. But before we proceed to examine the building itself, there 
is a certain comment of Kennedy Scott’s which ought to be discussed. 
Having divided up seventeenth-century rounds in the way just 
mentioned, he goes on to make the sweeping assertion that the 
Ravenscroft model is essentially better than the Restoration one. 
There is no need for us to take sides, but we cannot afford to ignore 
his contention that ‘* inasmuch as the later Rounds were metrical 
and tune-built, so they lost in depth and dignity ’’. This remark is 
based on two assumptions, only one of which concerns us here, viz., 


that depth and dignity are always desirable artistic goals. They 
certainly have a very important place in music as in the other arts, 
especially if we substitute the word “ greatness’ for the slightly 
ambiguous “ dignity’. But is there no room tor the light-hearted 
jeu d’esprit— particularly when one is employing a form which, as in 
the case of the round or catch, precludes profundity by the very fact 
of its being so small? For, as Ernest Newman once observed, music 
(unlike poetry) cannot make a powerful impression unless it has 


‘ 


sufficient space in which to deploy its strength; and, therefore, 
since the whole pattern has to be revealed if the music is to tell its 
story, the smaller patterns are necessarily at a disadvantage as 
regards cumulative effect. 
No doubt the catch-form would not have seemed as trivial in the 
seventeenth century as to us whose notions of musical size are domi- 
nated by the megalithic conceptions of a later age, yet, even so, a 
man like Purcell can hardly have taken it very seriously. Depth and 
dignity he reserved for—-and was not incapable of achieving in—-his 
large-scale works. What have they to do with his catches, which 
possess other, more appropriate virtues ? 

Let us return to our ground-plan. The sectional structure of 
the Restoration catch, with its contrasting voice-parts, balanced 
tunes and regular cadences, contained potentialities. By discarding 
the polyphonic method Restoration composers gained, on the whole, 
more than they lost. They lost, of course, the smooth continuity of 
the pre-Restoration catch; perhaps they sometimes regretted this, 
for throughout the period the contrapuntal catch was still composed, 
though infrequently. Wise’s ‘ The Crab of the Wood ’ and Purcell’s 
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‘Drink on ‘till Night be spent’ are examples of it. On the other 
hand, the neat metrical form of the sectional catch has positive 
advantages for dealing with anything written in a pointed or epigram- 
matic style, as the Restoration catch-poem often was. In giving a 
contrapuntal setting to Herrick’s ‘ Aske me, why I do not sing’ 
1652, p. 75) William Webb clearly made a mistake. Herrick’s 
delicately adjusted phrases are lost in the ebb and flow of the long 
melody. The poem, I admit, is not a catch and is hardly suited to a 
catch-setting of either kind, yet it would have surely stood a better 
chance of success in a non-polyphonic setting. By way of contrast 
we may notice that the directness of Blow’s * God preserve his 
Majesty °, with its emphatic last line ‘ Drink off your Wine, Sir”, 
is largely derived from its four-square metrical structure. The 
sectional type of catch also gains by being less restricted in size. If 
the contrapuntal type is not to lose what little shape it has, it must be 
kept pretty short. Apparently this was recognized even in pre- 
Restoration times: all the biggest catches in ‘ Pammelia’ are built 
on the sectional principle. Lastly, the contrasts between the voices 
of the sectional catch may be utilized dramatically. The semi- 
dramatic catches that Restoration composers were so good at could 
hardly have been composed on the contrapuntal plan. This, too, 
must have been understood by pre-Restoration composers; the early 
‘ There lies a pudding in the fire’ (No. 27 of ‘ Pammelia ’), which 
crudely dramatizes two of the three voices taking part in it, is 
constructed sectionally. 

These potentialities were all triumphantly realized by Restora- 
tion composers, but only towards the end of the century, for the 
poetry and the music of the Restoration catch reached maturity at 
different times. While the poetry, as we have seen, was mature well 
before 1660, the music had to wait for Purcell to grow up before it 
could attain full stature. And Purcell was only born in 1659. 
Consequently, if we want to have a balanced picture of the Restora- 
tion catch and of Purcell’s overwhelming contribution to its musical 
development, we must view it in chronological perspective. 

The men who contributed to Hilton’s ‘ Catch that Catch Can’, 
1652, stood at the parting of the ways. Their methods and outlook 
were those of the past, but the texts they set sometimes made new and 
unexpected demands on them. They were mostly oldish men by 
1652, being of the generation of composers that had flourished at the 
court of Charles I. Hilton, the editor and chief contributor, had 
published a book of ballets as far back as 1627. Moreover, it is 
probable that a large proportion of the catches by which they are 
represented were written some years before. And so it is not 
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surprising that almost all the best catches in the book are of the con- 
trapuntal type. Such are William Lawes’s ‘She weepeth sore’, which 
appears in the section ‘ Sacred Hymns and Canons ’, and, to choose 
a different kind of catch, Edmund Nelham’s ‘ Cuckooe, go Neigh- 
bours helpe us’. These are both little masterpieces in the old style; 
neither their words nor their music would have been out of place in 
‘Pammelia’. But it is the less successful catches with more up-to- 
date words which are of more interest to us at the moment. Here 
we find the fumbling that is inseparable from transitional works of 
art. 

The melody lacks a distinctive style; it tends to be faintly 
madrigalian, as in Hilton’s opening number ‘ Now that the Spring 
hath fild our veins’, or else, what is more common, completely 
characterless, as in Nelham’s ‘ Have you any worke for a Tinker ’. 
In the latter case the voice-parts wander aimlessly, producing an 
effect that can only be called chaotic. In contrast to the uncertainty 
of their melodic style, and perhaps because of it, these composers 
tended to be over-rigid metrically. The great majority of their 
catches were written in rather monotonous 2-, 4-, or 8-bar sections. 
Sometimes one gets the impression that, though a composer has 
adopted the sectional type of structure for a certain catch, he is still, 
consciously or unconsciously, thinking contrapuntally. Thus in 
William Lawes’s 3-part ‘If you will drink Canary’ there is no 
cadential feeling at the end of the first voice-part, which runs 
straight on into the second. This voice ends with a perceptible 
cadence, with the unfortunate result that the third sounds as if it 
had been added as an afterthought, just to fill out the harmony. 
The catch, however, is one of the few to possess a good swinging 
melody (in the first two sections at least) of the kind that later 
became characteristic. 

Two of the bravest attempts to face the problems set by the newest 
catch-poems are Thomas Holmes’s ‘Shew a Roome’ and ‘ This 
chirping glasse’. These catches undertake the difficult task of 
imitating the lively speech of gentlemen taking their ease at their inn. 
One can hardly call them successful, for Holmes evidently lacked 
any powers of characterization, and his unceasing flow of melody 
never gives his gentlemen a chance to stop talking; yet as pioneer 
work they deserve praise. Indeed, however tame or tentative their 
efforts may have been, there is no doubt that these composers 
established the main features of the Restoration catch; its metrical 
structure, its fondness for semi-dramatic treatment and its restriction 
of the number of voices taking part. ‘ Pammelia’ includes catches 
ranging from three to ten voices; the catches of ‘ Catch that Catch 
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Can’, 1652, are mostly written for three voices, though there are 
some for four. 

The second edition of ‘Catch that Catch Can’ came out in 
1658. The few additional catches it contains were mostly taken from 
Ravenscroft. Contemporary composers do not seem to have been 
writing catches. ‘ Catch that Catch Can’, 1663, is virtually the 
same as 1658. In‘ The Musical Companion ’, 1667, the omissions 
illustrate the progress of taste more than the new contributions. 
Playford dropped the sacred hymns and canons of the three earlier 
volumes, and a good deal of the more old-fashioned stuff. The new 
catches were mainly the work of the same men as before. The only 
significant newcomer is Jeremy Savile; in his catch ‘ Had she not 
care enough ’, and his glees ‘ Here’s a health unto His Majesty ’ and 
‘The Waitts’, we hear the unmistakable forthright tune that was 
to become common to all popular music of the time, whether catch, 
glee or ballad. The 1667 ‘ Musical Companion’ allots 91 pages to 
catches, but this is reduced to 58 in the 1673 edition.* The weeding- 
out process had been continued. Indeed the 1673 volume contains 
nothing new of any importance except in the additional sheet 
included in certain later issues.‘ This sheet contained the first 
published catches by Aldrich, Wise, Blow and, above all, 
Purcell. 

With this epoch-making stop-press publication of Playford’s 
we may conclude our brief history of the Restoration catch. There is 
no further development to record. The distance separating these ” 
few catches from the bulk of those in Playford’s book is astonishing. 
The true Restoration catch had, as it were, sprung up fully armed, 
like Cadmus’s crop of dragon’s teeth. Let us now analyse its quali- 
ties and see how Purcell and his fellows, but mainly Purcell, solved 
the problem which had baffled the composers of * Catch that Catch 
Can’, 1652. For, of course, Purcell had the lion’s share in this 
achievement, as is shown rather easily by comparing the numbers of 
his and of his contemporaries’ catches that were then printed or F 
copied into manuscripts. While he has at least fifty-four catches to 
his credit (not counting six apocryphal ones), none of the others, 
except Blow, reach even double figures. And the catches attributed 


5 These two collections, together with 1686, differ from the other catch-books under 
review in that half or more than half their contents are glees. 
® The date when this sheet was printed is not known. Barclay Squire suggests 1680 
* The Works of Henry Purcell’, Vol. XXII, 1922, p. vili). This, however, must be some 
years too late, because the sheet does not include Purcell’s dated catch on the Parliament 
of 1676 (No. 36 of 1685), but does, on the other hand, include Aldrich’s * Oh the bonny 
Christchurch Bells >, which had already become popular enough by 167g to justify Playford’s 
adapting a country dance to it in the 6th edition of his ‘ Dancing Master’. A more 
likely date would seem to be 1675. 
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surprising that almost all the best catches in the book are of the con- 
trapuntal type. Such are William Lawes’s ‘She weepeth sore’, which 
appears in the section ‘ Sacred Hymns and Canons ’, and, to choose 
a different kind of catch, Edmund Nelham’s ‘ Cuckooe, go Neigh- 
bours helpe us’. These are both little masterpieces in the old style; 
neither their words nor their music would have been out of place in 
‘Pammelia’. But it is the less successful catches with more up-to- 
date words which are of more interest to us at the moment. Here 
we find the fumbling that is inseparable from transitional works of 
art. 

The melody lacks a distinctive style; it tends to be faintly 
madrigalian, as in Hilton’s opening number * Now that the Spring 
hath fild our veins’, or else, what is more common, completely 
characterless, as in Nelham’s ‘ Have you any worke for a Tinker ’. 
In the latter case the voice-parts wander aimlessly, producing an 
effect that can only be called chaotic. In contrast to the uncertainty 
of their melodic style, and perhaps because of it, these composers 
tended to be over-rigid metrically. The great majority of their 
catches were written in rather monotonous 2-, 4-, or 8-bar sections. 
Sometimes one gets the impression that, though a composer has 
adopted the sectional type of structure for a certain catch, he is still, 
consciously or unconsciously, thinking contrapuntally. Thus in 
William Lawes’s 3-part ‘If you will drink Canary’ there is no 
cadential feeling at the end of the first voice-part, which runs 
straight on into the second. This voice ends with a perceptible 
cadence, with the unfortunate result that the third sounds as if it 
had been added as an afterthought, just to fill out the harmony. 
The catch, however, is one of the few to possess a good swinging 
melody (in the first two sections at least) of the kind that later 
became characteristic. 

Two of the bravest attempts to face the problems set by the newest 
catch-poems are Thomas Holmes’s ‘Shew a Roome’ and ‘ This 
chirping glasse’. These catches undertake the difficult task of 
imitating the lively speech of gentlemen taking their ease at their inn. 
One can hardly call them successful, for Holmes evidently lacked 
any powers of characterization, and his unceasing flow of melody 
never gives his gentlemen a chance to stop talking; yet as pioneer 
work they deserve praise. Indeed, however tame or tentative their 
efforts may have been, there is no doubt that these composers 
established the main features of the Restoration catch; its metrical 
structure, its fondness for semi-dramatic treatment and its restriction 
of the number of voices taking part. ‘ Pammelia ’ includes catches 
ranging from three to ten voices; the catches of ‘ Catch that Catch 
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Can’, 1652, are mostly written for three voices, though there are 
some for four. 

The second edition of *‘ Catch that Catch Can’ came out in 
1658. The few additional catches it contains were mostly taken from 
Ravenscroft. Contemporary composers do not seem to have been 
writing catches. ‘ Catch that Catch Can’, 1663, is virtually the 
same as 1658. In ‘ The Musical Companion ’, 1667, the omissions 
illustrate the progress of taste more than the new contributions. 
Playford dropped the sacred hymns and canons of the three earlier 
volumes, and a good deal of the more old-fashioned stuff. The new 
catches were mainly the work of the same men as before. The only 
significant newcomer is Jeremy Savile; in his catch ‘ Had she not 
care enough ’, and his glees ‘ Here’s a health unto His Majesty ’ and 
‘The Waitts’, we hear the unmistakable forthright tune that was 
to become common to all popular music of the time, whether catch, 
glee or ballad. The 1667 ‘ Musical Companion’ allots g1 pages to 
catches, but this is reduced to 58 in the 1673 edition.’ The weeding- 
out process had been continued. Indeed the 1673 volume contains 
nothing new of any importance except in the additional sheet 
included in certain later issues.* This sheet contained the first 
published catches by Aldrich, Wise, Blow and, above all, 
Purcell. 

With this epoch-making stop-press publication of Playford’s 
we may conclude our brief history of the Restoration catch. There is 
no further development to record. The distance separating these 
few catches from the bulk of those in Playford’s book is astonishing. 
The true Restoration catch had, as it were, sprung up fully armed, 
like Cadmus’s crop of dragon’s teeth. Let us now analyse its quali- 
ties and see how Purcell and his fellows, but mainly Purcell, solved 
the problem which had baffled the composers of ‘ Catch that Catch 
Can’, 1652. For, of course, Purcell had the lion’s share in this 
achievement, as is shown rather easily by comparing the numbers of 
his and of his contemporaries’ catches that were then printed or 
copied into manuscripts. While he has at least fifty-four catches to 
his credit (not counting six apocryphal ones), none of the others, 
except Blow, reach even double figures. And the catches attributed 


5 These two collections, together with 1686, differ from the other catch-books under 
review in that half or more than half their contents are glees. 

® The date when this sheet was printed is not known. Barclay Squire suggests 1680 
* The Works of Henry Purcell’, Vol. XXII, 1922, p. vii). This, however, must be some 
years too late, because the sheet does not include Purcell’s dated catch on the Parliament 
of 1676 (No. 36 of 1685), but does, on the other hand, include Aldrich’s ‘Oh the bonny 
Christchurch Bells ’, which had already become popular enough by 167g to justify Playford’s 
adapting a country dance to it in the 6th edition of his ‘ Dancing Master’. A more 
likely date would seem to be 1675. 
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to Blow only amount to fifteen, at least two of which are almost 
certainly not his. 

The most striking quality of the mature Restoration catch is the 
easy assurance of its melody. Some of the credit for this must be 
given to earlier Restoration composers, like Locke and Savile, who 
developed in their lighter songs a typically English style of tune. 
No doubt the process owed something to English ballad and country- 
dance tunes which were popular at this time, as well as, some- 
what paradoxically, to the more fashionable French dance tunes. 
By the time Purcell and the others began to write catches they found 
ready to their hands a tradition of melody such as had not existed in 
1652. The kind of tune thus established was simple, bold, shapely, 
mainly monosyllabic; in short “‘ Old English”. Wise’s * Once in our 
lives’ (No. 13 of 1685) displays its qualities well; so does Aldrich’s 
*QOh the bonny Christchurch Bells’. It need hardly be said that 
Purcell was immensely superior to his contemporaries in his melodic 
powers. This was not just because he could write better tunes, but 
because of his amazing versatility, due in part to his responsiveness 
to the words he was setting. His plain, straightforward tunes are 
found most often in his political catches and those which required no 
special effects. ‘God save our Sov’raign Charles’ (No. 39 of 1685) 
is one of them. But in other directions he could write, as nobody else 
could, such widely differing tunes, each subtly expressive of its words, 
as the magnificent ‘Sum up all the delights” (‘Comes Amoris’, 
Book II, 1688), the plaintive ‘ Prithee ben’t so sad and ser’ous’ 
(No. 18 of 1701),* the mock-stolid ‘ Jack thou’rt a Toaper’ (No. 43 
of * Joyful Cuckoldom ’, 1695),* and the witty ‘ Of all the Instru- 
ments that are’ (‘Comes Amoris’, Book IV, 1693), in which he 
parodies some of the mannerisms of the viol. 

The late Restoration catch was also written on a larger scale than 
that of 1652. In 1652 four-bar catches were the commonest, but by 
1685 they had become infrequent. The average length of the 1685 
catch is probably eight bars, and still longer ones are by no means 
uncommon. Aldrich’s ‘Tom Jolly’s Nose’ (Additional Sheet, 
1673) for example, is sixteen bars long, and Purcell’s ‘ Sum up all the 
delight ’, just referred to, contains twenty bars. It goes without 


? The tune of this catch became one of the most popular of the age. It was not only 
utilized for a country dance, as we have seen, but also it became part of the repertory of 
political ballad-singers. N.T.’s * Choice Collection of 180 Loyal Songs ’, 1685, contains 
two different ballads based on it. 


* Thoroughbasses are printed for this catch and the next, ‘ Come let us drink ’, in 
1701. They appear to have been the only accompanied catches of the period. 


® Purcell wrote this catch for Act II of the 1695 production of * Bonduca’. It is sung 
by Roman soldiers. 
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saying that the musical resources of these later catches were enriched 
by their greater length. In particular it enabled the harmony to be 
more varied. The harmonic richness of Purcell’s catches, though 
these are almost invariably limited to three voices, needs to be heard 
to be appreciated. And here we may notice another development. 
The earlier composers, as we have seen, relied very largely on 2-, 
4-, or 8-bar patterns for their catches. The late Restoration catch 
is far less four-square. Purcell’s catches, of course, are the freest in 
this respect; he must have composed catches of almost every length 
from two bars to twenty. 

The third main characteristic that we should notice is the better 
organization of the Restoration catch compared with the typical 
Hilton product, which, with its vague melody and criss-crossing 
voice-parts, often lacked definite shape. The best Restoration 
catches were very subtly contrived. On first hearing, the tune of the 
opening voice of, say, Purcell’s ‘1 Gave her Cakes’ (‘ Banquet of 
Musick ’, Book IV, 1690) may seem curiously unmelodic in places, 
but the reason for this becomes apparent once the other two voices 
have come in. The true melody of the catch (t.e. that which 
dominates when all the voices are singing together) has been dis- 
tributed among all the three voices. After the first voice has sung 
“1 Gave her Cakes and I gave her Ale” the melody is transferred 
to the second voice with the words, ‘‘ and I gave her Gold down- 
derry ”’, after which the third voice completes the strain with, “I 
kiss’'d her once, and I kiss’d her twice, and we were wond’rous 
merry’. In this catch the words to which Purcell has allotted the 
three sections of the melody have no special significance, but he 
frequently underlined some important phrase in his poem by this 
device. Examples of its use will be found in the concluding phrases 
of “Come my Hearts, play your parts’ (No. 53 of 1685) and ‘ Once, 
Twice, Thrice, I Julia try’d’ (No. 42 of 1701), both of which 
admirably clinch their respective catches. Other composers used 
this device, Jeremy Clarke, for instance, in ‘In Drinking full 
Bumpers’ (No. 8 of 1702), but none of them had Purcell’s ingenuity 
and sure touch. It is this intimate relationship between the organiza- 
tion of the melody and the words which makes it virtually impossible 
to bowdlerize a Purcell catch with any success. For the supreme 
quality of Purcell’s best catches, as of his songs in general, is not just 
their musical excellence but their perfect artistic fusion of words and 
music. 

A word or two is due to what I have called the semi-dramatic 
catches of the period. In them perhaps more than in any other kind 
of catch Restoration composers displayed their gifts of “ wit, 
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pleasantry and contrivance’. But they vary so much in their 
subject-matter, and therefore in their musical treatment, that it is 
hard to generalize about them. On the whole they tend to fall into 
two groups. In the first of these the catch is pure dialogue: one voice 
part is given to each character, the first usually representing the same 
person as the third, as in the anonymous ‘ Here where is my Land- 
lord?’ (No. 64 of 1701), in which the customer—the first and third 
voices—is answered by the landlord as the second. The other group 
consists of catches that are only partly in direct speech, the rest being 
narrative. An example of this is Purcell’s ‘ As Roger last night to 
Jenny lay close ’ (No. 61 of 1701). The one characteristic both groups 
have in common is their mock-realism. ‘The complete unsuitability 
of the catch-form as a vehicle for serious realistic effects happily 
coincided with the composers’ indifference to them. What they 
wanted was something burlesque, no more and no less, and for this 
the catch has positive advantages: the joke can be repeated as often 
as desired. 

In the semi-narrative catches it was only in occasional phrases 
that realism was aimed at, but the dialogue catches were made more 
or less realistic all the way through. Their music, for instance, is 
usually discontinuous, unlike that of Thomas Holmes’s two catches 
mentioned earlier; even where there are no written rests, as in ‘ Fy 
nay, prethee John’ (No. 16 of 1685),'° the phrases are kept very 
short, and would in practice be sung with momentary rests in between 
them. Such pauses enabled singers to breathe or drink or smoke or, 
as in one of Purcell’s catches (No. 59 of 1701), to belch. Where 
rests were written in by the composer there might be another purpose 
in view, viz., to let another voice answer. Thus in the ‘ Cuckoldom ’ 
catch by John Eccles mentioned above, ‘‘ Say’st a so”’ in the second 
voice is answered by “ pish, pish”’ in the third. The incomparable 
advantage Purcell possessed over his fellow-composers, as regards 
these anecdotal catches, was his genius for hitting off character and 
emotion. A single example, out of the many that might be offered, 
must suffice. In ‘ Since Time so kind to us does prove’ (No. 46 of 
1701) the short ascending phrases given to the woman’s words, 
‘ what do you mean? Oh fye ”’, portray her alarm as perfectly as the 
broad, firm melody given to the man (the first and third voice) 
suggests his determination to go through with what he has a mind 
to do. 

Over a hundred years of obloquy have prevented the Restoration 


%° This well-known catch is often attributed to Purcell, but without any real authority. 
It appears anonymously in all the early editions. Purcell’s name was not added until the 
10th edition of the * Pleasant Musical Companion ’, published about 1740. Two con- 
temporary manuscripts in the British Museum give the catch to Blow. 
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catch from being known and appreciated for what it is—a convivial 
song abounding in vitality, wit and humour, as well as being 
thoroughly English in every way. In saying this I am _ not 
overestimating its artistic significance; nor do I forget that certain 
individual Restoration catches are unsuitable for present-day 
performance. But it is not reasonable to rule out all Restoration 
catches because a few of them belong too exclusively to their own 
age. Even in Restoration times the contents of the catch-books 
changed a good deal; in fact, strange as it may seem, three of 
Purcell’s catches (Nos. 36, 38 and 39 of 1685) were never reprinted. 
Although it was then mainly political or personal catches that got 
dated and were dropped, whereas it is the more indecent ones that 
we object to nowadays, yet the underlying principle is the same. 
The Restoration catch was essentially topical; it was not written for 
posterity. Nevertheless posterity, as Burney testified, may well find 
much of permanent value in it. 

It is worth recalling Ravenscroft’s remark on catches, in his 
preface to ‘ Deuteromelia ’, 1609: ‘‘ Though there bee but little to 
bee gotten by them, yet pittie were it, such Mirth should be forgotten 
of us”. A deplorable pun, but true. 
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BACH AS TRANSCRIBER* 
By D. PAu 


Bacu, exemplary in all forms of musical composition, was also, in 
Sir Donald Tovey’s words, ‘‘ The master who achieved the most 
astonishing translations from one medium to the other, transcribing 
Concerto movements into great choruses, and conversely turning 
arias into slow movements of Concertos”. Elsewhere Tovey said: 
‘Bach wrote on the principle, not that music is written for instru- 
ments but that instruments (including the human voice) are made 
for music.” 

It is the truth of this latter statement that accounts for the fact 
that Bach’s own music is eminently suitable for translation into 
another musical medium. Its intellectual, and even its emotional 
values do not depend so much on the colour of certain instruments 
as on the balance of the part-writing, the phrasing and the perfect 
form of each movement. The clavier works can be expressed without 
frequent changes of colour; and the organ preludes and fugues are 
often as interesting musically when played throughout on the quiet 
8 ft. and 4 ft. stops as when the tone is built up in conventional 
manner to the climax of the modern full-organ—the increasing 
richness of the contrapuntal ideas supplies all the growth that is 
necessary. At the same time, we shall find that Bach, in transcribing, 
was scrupulously careful in observing the distinctive nature of each 
instrument. 

Let us first glance at some of his early exercises. As a choirboy at 
Liineburg he was already an industrious student and realized the 
value of copying out the works of established masters and thus 
absorbing technical principles. But literal copying soon developed 
into free transcription, and from his Weimar period we have sixteen 
works for harpsichord and another three for organ, all of which are 
free arrangements of violin concertos. 

When they were first published by the Bach Gesellschaft it was 
thought that the originals of all the harpsichord works were concertos 
by Vivaldi. Spitta regretted that only “ six of these have come under 
my observation’. In point of fact he had examined the originals 
of Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 and 9, which are now known to be the only works 
by Vivaldi used in this connection. Three others are now ascribed 
to Prince Johann Ernst of Saxe-Weimar (nephew of the reigning 
duke), one to Marcello and another to Telemann, while the 


_® Extracted from an unpublished book ; ‘A Critical Study of the Art of Transcrip- 
tion for the Pianoforte ’. 
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composers of the other five are still unknown. These sixteen harpsi- 
chord concertos are now ascribed to the following sources: 


i) D major. Vivaldi. ix) G major. Vivaldi. 
(ii) G major. Vivaldi. (x) C minor. Unknown master. 
iii) D minor. Alessandro Marcello. (xi) By. Prince Johann Ernst. 
iv) G minor. Vivaldi. (xii) G minor. Unknown master. 
v) C major. Vivaldi. xiii) C major. Prince Johann 
vi) C major. Unknown master. Ernst. 

(vii) F major. Vivaldi. (xiv) G minor. ‘Telemann. 

viii) B minor. Unknown master. (xv) G major. Unknown master. 


xvi) D minor. Prince Johann Ernst. 

The first of Bach’s organ concertos is based on a violin concerto 
by the prince, the second is an adaptation of Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 3, No. 8, for two violins and orchestra, and the third is a 
resetting of yet another Vivaldi concerto. 

Vivaldi, a master of form, provided the best example of com- 
position for the violin in his day, and his concertos made excellent 
material for Bach to study and recast in different ways. The other 
composers he here made use of were not without merit, but their 
inspiration and workmanship were not of so high an order. It may 
be that, in choosing their concertos for rearrangement, Bach was 
paying his respects to fellow-musician but, whatever may have 
been the motives for these transcriptions, he evidently experienced 
sheer joy in refashioning their music as a means of self-expression and 
of developing his craft. 

To appreciate these solo harpsichord arrangements of Bach’s 
we must realize that they were the first examples showing what free 
transcription could achieve by superior art, and that they laid down 
principles and instructions for later generations. ‘Though written 
for a solo instrument they were given the title “ concertos ”; but this 
was not altogether a misnomer since the two-manual harpsichord 
was able to suggest the alternating tutti and solo effects of the 
originals, and dynamic contrasts, as indicated by Bach’s own 
directions of piano and forte in the score of the Italian Concerto. The 
young Bach’s genius provided the harpsichord with the appropriate 
equivalent for the idiom and technique peculiar to the violin. 
Repeated notes, so difficult to play effectively on the keyboard, were 
changed to “ pianistic ”’ figures without material alteration of the 
character of a phrase; long notes, which could be sustained on the 
violin, were represented by harpsichord trills and shakes, and solo 
violin passages which had been answered by the tutti at the same 
octave were given different dispositions on the keyboard to make the 
distinction clear. No less understanding was shown in the arrange- 
ments for organ. We may mention yet a fourth organ concerto, in 
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addition to those mentioned above, which is an adaptation of the 
thirteenth harpsichord work, and which, with an extension of the 
earlier movement from 66 to 81 bars, constitutes an example of 
perfect form with the most effective organ technique. 

As a transcriber Bach never accepted it as a principle that the 
ideas of his originals should be scrupulously respected. His procedure 
was to devise a new composition out of given material and, guided 
by his own musicianship, he showed no compunction in making 
drastic changes. However dangerous a precedent for a lesser man, 
this freedom of translation—‘‘ Bearbeitung ”’, as the Germans say, 
as opposed to ‘‘ Uebertragung ”’, or a literal copy—was in his case 
more than justified. Not only did he make technical alterations; 
harmonies were often amplified by the addition of an inner part so 
cunningly derived as to appear essential; added passing-notes and 
grace-notes were sometimes developed into an arabesque, as in the 
Largo of the second harpsichord concerto, resulting in a transforma- 
tion of the original; even fugal writing and the sequence of keys were 
changed where the original showed weakness, for Bach already 
commanded an easy freedom and contrapuntal resources in which 
canonic imitation and other polyphonic devices were second nature. 
Yet, in spite of these many modifications, the Italian character of the 
music was preserved by the suggestion of two contrasting groups as 
constituents essential to concerto form. In these great musical 
exercises Bach was surely building up his own technique and 
resources, while mastering and strengthening the models on which 
he worked. The later organ concerto in C—with the noble Adagio 
movement so suggestive of strings—and the Italian Concerto were 
evidently an outcome of Bach’s experiments in the rearrangement of 
existing compositions. 

In the concertos for harpsichord and orchestra Bach has given us 
more remarkable transcriptions on a larger scale. Various reasons 
have been suggested to explain his free use of other men’s material in 
these works. Much as, in an earlier age, instrumental music had 
grown out of composition for voices, so, it may be argued, the new 
creation of the harpsichord concerto was naturally modelled on the 
established form provided by the earlier violin concerto. Spitta, on 
the other hand, held the view that Bach thought fundamentally 
in terms of the keyboard and felt that violin-concerto music could 
be fully realized only by keyboard transcriptions. Another sugges- 
tion is that Bach, when directing the Telemann Society, found a 
practical need for harpsichord concertos and provided at short notice 
a harpsichord obbligato instead of the original violin solo. 
Schweitzer found that these arrangements “‘ do not show the same 
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care and thought as Bach applied to his original works for the 
keyboard ”’. 

There admittedly are instances where the score appears sketchy, 
with the bass of the original “‘ continuo ripieno ’’ doing duty for the 
harpsichordist’s left hand, instead of Bach’s usual polyphonic style. 
In such works as the solo harpsichord concerto No. 6 in F, where the 
keyboard writing is thin, it is pleasant to think that Bach himself, 
as the solo performer, may have improvised an enrichment of the 
texture. But surely these arrangements do not always betray the 
‘incredible haste and carelessness’? which Schweitzer censures ? 
For again there are examples of most appropriate and effective 
equivalents for violin figures, and a comparison between the two 
versions will often show Bach’s delight in varying the polyphony and 
instrumentation, instead of allowing the first version to serve again, 
as might be expected in work hastily carried out. Not one of these 
Various suggestions is convincing enough to rule out the possibility 
of other reasons for Bach’s resort to free transcription. The historical 
analogy might be acceptable if we could agree that Bach needed the 
guidance of the violin models at this stage, or lacked the equipment 
and ideas for original harpsichord concertos. Spitta’s theory 
upholds our high estimation of Bach’s keyboard style, but it is surely 
impossible to allow that the style of the double concerto for two 
violins in D minor was so much moulded by his keyboard style that 
its true nature could be fully brought out only in the shape of a 
concerto for two harpsichords. As for Schweitzer, I suggest that in 
his sharp criticism of these arrangements he was—through his very 
devotion to Bach— prejudiced by his regret that the master should 
have been content to make a mere transcription when he might have 
composed an original masterpiece in its stead. 

Bach has left to us seven concertos for solo harpsichord and 
orchestra, of which No. 2 in E is probably the only one originally 
written for the keyboard. Nos. 3, 6 and 7 are transcriptions of earlier 
violin concertos by Bach, and Nos. 1, 4 and 5 appear to have been 
founded on other concertos, the originals of which have been lost. 

Although the concerto in E seems to have originated as a harpsi- 
chord work we find the first two movements used again in ‘ Gott soll 
allein mein Herze haben’, a cantata for alto voice for the 18th 
Sunday after Trinity. It is illuminating to see what Bach does in 
these two versions of the same music. The concerto is in E, the 
cantata in D. The light scoring, in the concerto, for the first and 
second violins, viola and harpsichord continuo is, in the cantata, 
reinforced by a family of oboes. The treble line of the harpsichord in 
the first movement or introduction of the concerto is, in the overture 
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to the cantata, given to the first violins; and it may be noted that the 
concerto has an extra bar before the re-entrance of the strings which 
is not accounted for in the cantata movement—yet the shape of the 
music is perfectly balanced in each version. ‘The most interesting 
revelation in this comparison is that Bach did not adopt the easy 
method of copying as literally as possible, but in the second instance 
wrote an entirely different, though noless satisfying, interplay of parts. 
The two afford us a superb example of Bach’s ease in polyphonic 
writing. In like manner the Siciliano of the concerto is translated 
into the second movement of the cantata, but in the seventh bar the 
alto voice is now introduced with the aria ‘ Stirb in mir’, and this 
vocal line throughout seems to belong perfectly naturally to the 
music. 

Of the three solo harpsichord concertos which are definitely 
arrangements of earlier works of Bach’s we find the third in D to be a 
transcription of the violin concerto in E; the sixth in F is the fourth 
Brandenburg concerto with the harpsichord taking over the violin 
part of the concertino and the bass continuo of the original ripieno; 
and the seventh in G minor is an equally direct arrangement of the 
violin A minor. It will be noticed that in each case the harpsichord 
concerto is written in the key a tone lower than the corresponding 
violin concerto. In an article in the New York ‘ Musical Quarterly ’ 
Howard Shanet has attributed the change of key to “ the lack of 
upward range on the available keyboards and the need to keep 
certain high passages melodically intact’. But would this have 
necessitated transposition of exactly a tone in each case? It is now 
generally accepted that the normal chamber pitch at Leipzig, where 
Bach wrote the harpsichord concertos, was a tone higher than that 
in use at Cothen, where he had written the violin concertos. This 
would account for the consistency of the transposition; and similarly 
for the key-changes in Bach’s arrangements of other works, such as 
Vivaldi’s concerto for four violins, which, too, is written a tone lower 
in the harpsichord version. 

In attempting to ascribe the sources of the remaining three 
concertos for a solo harpsichord and orchestra (No. 1 in D minor, 
No. 4 in A and No. 5 in F minor) we are on uncertain ground. 
No. 4 in A may be a reworking of a lost violin concerto, but the 
frequently low pitch of the solo line in the first movement and the 
many long-sustained notes in the second support a case in favour of 
an oboe d’amore or even a harpsichord original. No. 5 in F minor 
is more likely to be a translation of a violin concerto, but there is no 
evidence to show whether or not the original was a work of Bach’s. 
No. 1 in D minor has generally been regarded as an arrangement of a 
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lost violin concerto, though the internal evidence favours the 
possibility of a seven-stringed viola d’amore in the original. Like 
No. 2 in E, the D minor has two movements which are used in a 
cantata (No. 146), and, as in our earlier instance, the instrumenta- 
tion in the cantata is enriched by three obbligato oboes. The 
innovations in the second movement of the cantata (‘ Wir mussen 
durch viel Triibsal ’) are much more remarkable, in that the main 
chorus is here superimposed on the structure of the concerto, 
achieving one of Bach’s most monumental transformations. 

As well as these concertos for one harpsichord and orchestra 
Bach composed three employing two solo harpsichords, another two 
with three, and one with four—this last an arrangement of Vivaldi’s 
work for four violins, Op. 3, No. 10. Of those for two harpsichords 
the C major, so rich in imagination and colour, is noteworthy as 
being original. The first in C minor is thought to be a transcription 
of a lost work, internal evidence pointing to a concerto for violin and 
oboe. The last of the three for two harpsichords, also in C minor, 
is a transcription of the famous double-violin concerto in D minor. 
The harpsichords cannot reproduce the beauty and wealth of 
expression we associate with the cantabile of the violins in the 
Adagio, but the timbre of the keyboard instruments gives a sharp 
edge and definition well suited to the obbligato parts in the other 
movements. 

Apart from these duplications, other movements of the concertos 
may be traced to different sources, the most notable instance being 
the triple concerto in A minor for harpsichord, flute, violin and 
orchestra, which is in the first and third movements a wonderfully 
broad expansion of Bach’s earlier harpsichord prelude and fugue in 
the same key, while the Adagio middle movement also appears as 
the slow movement of the organ trio-sonata in D minor. The 
original harpsichord prelude and fugue was itself a work complete 
and satisfying, but the triple concerto is developed on so magnificent 
a scale that the earlier composition appears by comparison a 
miniature. 

Bach would have satisfied the critic who looked for the composer 
who would write concertos “ for”? pianoforte and not “ against ”’ 
the instrument, for he wrote for solo instruments supported by the 
orchestra and not for two forces pitted against each other. Their 
value lies purely in their musical interest, and is never dependent 
upon the display of virtuosity which became a characteristic of the 
concerto in the next century. 

Of Bach’s four harpsichord sonatas, the fourth in D, an immature 
work, is the only original harpsichord composition. The first two 
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are based on instrumental works in Reinken’s ‘ Hortus Musicus ’ 
and are not of much consequence; but the third, a rearrangement of 
Bach’s second sonata for unaccompanied violin, exemplifies his fine 
craftsmanship in adding contrapuntal life. 

There are also duplications in the collection of sonatas for other 
instruments. Thus we find one of the three sonatas for harpsichord 
and gamba in the form of a sonata for two flutes with harpsichord 
accompaniment. ‘Toccatas of the Weimar period and suite-move- 
ments for harpsichord are found again as ensemble music, and even 
the theme of the Goldberg Variations may be remembered as the 
simple saraband in the ‘ Notebook for Anna Magdalena ’, the only 
difference being some little simplification of the ornaments of the 
saraband. 

This transference of material Bach extended to his orchestral 
music and also to most of his great choral masterpieces. Large 
sections from other works were transferred into the B minor Mass; 
the Gratias comes from the cantata ‘ Wir danken dir’, No. 29, and 
the Crucifixus from ‘ Weinen, klagen’, No. 12, to mention only two 
out of half a dozen cases. The collection of six cantatas which 
make up the Christmas Oratorio bring to prominence many of the 
finest movements of ‘ Die Wahl des Herkules’ and the ‘ Dramma 
per Musica’. The aria ‘Erbarme mich’ in the St. Matthew 
Passion will be recognized as the sad and tender figure of the 
Siciliano in the fourth sonata for violin and harpsichord, and 
there are many other examples of similar translation to be found in 
other works. 

At that time the practice of borrowing from one’s own earlier 
works or from other composers was by no means confined to Bach. 
Handel’s borrowings are a well-worn topic. It is interesting to find 
how often Bach’s sons made use of their own father’s ideas. C. P. E. 
used Johann Sebastian’s fugue ‘ Sicut locutus est’ from the Magni- 
ficat, transposed from D to C, for a fugal chorus in his ‘ Einchoriges 
Einheit’. Wilhelm Friedemann’s organ concerto in D minor is 
found to be one of his father’s early arrangements of a Vivaldi 
concerto; and again his organ fugue in C minor appears to be based 
on his father’s organ fugue in B minor, the subject of which had 
already been provided by Corelli. In Johann Christian’s violin 
sonatas, No. 1 of Op. 10, provides us with a curious version of the 
opening movement of J. S. Bach’s partita in Bp, in which a jerky 
dotted rhythm upsets the smoothly flowing lines of the earlier work. 

Enough has been said to show that J. S. Bach’s transcriptions 
form a far from unimportant category of his output. Yet musicians, 
perhaps as a natural reaction against the many unwanted and 
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inartistic musical arrangements now on the market, are generally 
prejudiced against transcription in any form. There are in fact 
many good and many bad examples of reproduction. For his part, 
Bach has surely shown that transcription is in itself an art. 
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CABACO’S SONG* 


THE white walled town is far away. 
Upon the hills I lie all day, 
The shadows on me dance and play; 
I lie and sing, 
I lie and sing . 


Oh idle joy of heart and mind, 
I wake to summer and | find 
The towns of sorrow left behind; 
I lie and sing, 
I lie and sing... 


The sky is all about me spread, 
The bee towards the flower is led; 
He weaves a silence round my head; 
I lie and sing, 
I lie and sing. 
Henry REep. 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and of the publisher, Jonathan Cape, from 
* Moby Dick’: a Play for Radio from Herman Melville’s novel. 


MOZART’S LAST HORN CONCERTO : 
By Raven LEAvis 


Tue last of Mozart’s four horn concertos, which has now come into 
a great measure of popularity, has reached us in a version whose 
credentials have disappeared. He composed the concerto at Vienna 
shortly after the completion of ‘ Figaro’, and finished it on June 26th 
1786, according to his own list of his works. The concerto, like its 
predecessors, was intended for Ignaz Leutgeb, on whom Mozart 
played one of his characteristic jokes in writing it in four different : 
inks: red, blue, green, black. Only fragments of the autograph have 

survived, viz. the last three leaves of the slow movement and the 

last three of the Rondo. These fragments were brought together by 

Ernst Rudorff, and are now in America. 

The concerto was first published by André after Mozart’s death, 
in 1802. The title of his edition is ‘“‘ gme. Concerto pour le Cor 
... Odcuvre 106’; the plate-number is 1591. Then followed the 
Gesamtausgabe, in which this concerto was edited by Rudorff t 
(June 1881); an arrangement for horn and piano followed (Breit- ‘ 
kopf and Hartel), and Wilhelm Merian recently re-edited it for 
Eulenburg’s miniature scores. 

Andreé’s edition and the Gesamtausgabe, as against later editions, 
show several variations in the first and last movements. These 
include gaps amounting to 43 bars of the first movement and 8 bars 
of the last; in addition, André has a cut in the slow movement which 
is not reproduced in the G.A., having been remedied by Rudorff 
from the autograph. In all instances the text of the later editions is 
always as reasonable as that of the G.A. and usually more so, as ‘ 
will appear from the comparison below. (I have omitted minor 
differences of slurs, dynamics, &c., which abound in André; all 
bar-numbers are referred to the Eulenburg score.) 

(1) The Gesamtausgabe begins by reversing the first and second 
violins in bars 10 and 11 of the first movement. In the Eulenburg 
score the second violins and violas are in octaves, playing semiquavers. 
If the motive of alteration was to simplify the 2nd violin part, it is 
odd that this should be the only instance. 

(2) The passage on a 6/4 chord, bars 28 and 29, is in entirely 
different rhythms in the G.A. from that in Eulenburg. Here the 
Eulenburg version is obviously preferable to the flat repetition of 
the G.A. 

(3) In Eulenburg the solo horn plays in bars 36-40 in octaves 
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with the oboe, as in the parallel passage bars 209-213, but the G.A. 
leaves this out here and puts the soloist in unison with the first 
orchestral horn, though not in the later passage. It is noteworthy 
that in this concerto the solo horn plays in all the tuttis in unison 
with the first ripieno horn, a procedure apparently without parallel 
(it does not occur in K.417).* 

(4) The solo horn in bar 52 has, in Eulenburg, the run in a 
slightly more elaborate form from the G.A. In the parallel passage, 
bar 151, Eulenburg reads as before, but the G.A. has another version, 
from which it would appear that the passage has been altered by a 
cornist who was shy of the run up to top C. 

(5) We now come to the first of the gaps already mentioned. Of 
the 14 bars in Eulenburg (71-84) the G.A. alters the first and cuts 
the rest, jumping to bar 85. The missing passage contains the 
soloist’s repetition of the “ second subject ”, and is of such a nature 
as to make impossible the idea of a forged insertion (see, particularly, 
bars 71-74). The differences seen in bars 71 and 85 show one of the 
reviser’s more successful efforts at covering his tracks: later ones are 
not so well done. 


(6) In the G.A. bar 96 has the same rhythm as bar 95, but 
Eulenburg’s different reading is obviously the more Mozcartian, 
and the other can be explained as being miscopied from the last bar. 

(7) I come to the development and to most of the cuts. Right 
at the beginning the G.A. leaves out 8 bars (g8—-105) from the horn’s 
C minor cantabile theme. This passage is extremely unlikely to be 
an addition (see especially bars 103-4). Immediately before and 
after this cut André has several mistakes in violin II. At the end 
of this cantabile comes another 8-bar cut (bars 113-120), which 
again can hardly be considered as an insertion. Here, again, a G 
has been added in the 2nd violin part to facilitate the cut (though 
not in the ist violin). Passing over bars 121 and 123, which show 
differences in the horn part, we come to what is certainly the most 
peculiar of these cuts. Three of the last bars of the development 
(125-132) in Eulenburg are cut in the G.A., the resulting passage 
being an obviously ridiculous reading. The motive for alteration 
seems to have been to simplify the horn part, especially with regard 
to the top G held for 2 bars (128-9). 

(8) The 2 bars leading back to the recapitulation (140~1) lack 
the solo part in the G.A.—-evidently to get rid of the triplets in 
bar 141. 


* Mozart’s other two horn concertos have no ripieno horns. While on this passage, 


I would note a misprint in Eulenburg’s score, though not in G.A.: in bar 37, violin I, the 
last four notes should be FAGF, as in bar 210. 
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(g) In the recapitulation itself, bars 165-7 are cut in the G.A.— 
evidently as being practically a repetition of the last three bars. 
Here again the structure is decisive against the shorter version. 

(10) The most clumsy of these cuts follows close on the last one. 
In the G.A. bars 177-184 are lacking—-a reading which provoked 
even Rudorff to conjecture. This passage corresponds to part of 
that mentioned under (5) as being cut from the exposition; but it 
can hardly have been symmetry that caused this cut, considering 
some of its author’s other feats. 

We have now dealt with the first movement, in which no less 
than 43 bars are missing. The slow movement shows no difference 
in the G.A., as the autograph was available, but André’s edition 
exhibits two important differences. 

(1) The tutti, bars 46—49, is marked for repetition in the auto- 
graph, but not in Mozart’s handwriting. There is, musically, no 
point in this repetition unless to give the soloist extra time to breathe. 
André, however, dutifully prints the passage twice over. 

(2) Asa manner of compensation, André replaces the last 12 bars 
of the slow movement by 2 bars of tonic chord. The reason for this 
is hard to see: it might be thought that the end of the movement was 
wanting in André’s copy and that he composed them himself, but 
this is disproved by Rudorff. 

In the Rondo there is only one cut, at the beginning of the 
development (bars 84-91). This is a case closely corresponding to 
that of bars g8—105 of the first movement; it also shows an attempt 
at emendation, an extra note being added to the horn part in bar 83. 
The result of this is even less credible than the untinkered cut, 
unless G in the horn part be a misprint for E. Shortly after this 
(bar 106) the G.A. has FZ in the horn part instead of F4 as in 
Eulenburg-—a diatonic sixth of G minor instead of a Neapolitan 
sixth. Eulenburg is again more Mozartian. The G.A. concludes by 
adding some peculiar dynamics to bars 110-120, of which there is 
no trace in Eulenburg. The rest of the movement, covered by the 
autograph, contains no divergences. 

It appears from this survey, then, that the Eulenburg text is by 
far the more reasonable of the two. There remain two questions: 
whence the Eulenburg text is derived, and who was responsible for 
the alterations in André and the G.A. 

To take the second question first: the guilty party was probably 
not André. His edition was printed in parts, and it is easier to cut 
passages in a score than in parts; and besides, having previously 
published two other Mozart horn concertos in complete texts (so far 
as they can be checked), he was hardly likely to issue a mutilated 
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edition of a third one deliberately. Some of the alterations may, as 
I have said, be put down to a bad cornist—who, however, is not 
likely to have interfered with the tuttis. In any case, the cornist 
cannot have been Leutgeb: he also would scarcely have confined 
himself to this concerto only, if he had been likely to do this. 

The other question, as to the source of the Eulenburg text, 
brings me to a mystery. On discovering the deficiencies in the G.A,. 
I turned to Einstein’s Koéchel, but this only recognizes the G.A. text, 
giving the numbers of bars corresponding thereto, and the only 
original sources it names are the autograph fragments and André, 
there being no entry under ‘“‘Abschriften’. No comments on the 
text are vouchsafed, either in the body of the text or in the supple- 
ment, except that Rudorff’s Bericht is “sehr wichtig’. The refer- 


ences under “ Literature” to Jahn, Abert and Wyzewa-Saint-Foix 
likewise throw no light. The preface to Merian’s miniature score 
merely quotes the Kochel account of the autograph, refers to 
Rudorff and repeats the Kéchel bibliography. Thus, although it has 
the longer text, the fact is not mentioned. It is too late to ask 
Merian for information, for he is no longer alive. 


HUBERT JAMES FOSS 1899-1953 


By 


In a mood of gratitude and affection we are here to honour the 
memory of Hubert Foss: not in cold judicial terms, but as men and 
women eager to mark, in a lost friend and artist, attributes of 
impulsive generosity any of us might envy, and all of us would wish 
to acquire, 

A Johnsonian epigram reminds us that in paying tribute to a 
departed friend we are not on oath. But whether on oath or 
otherwise, we need not fear to see a man whole. ‘To have any value 
at all, tribute is best offered against a background of courageous 
sincerity, and with a wide-eyed view of all the circumstances 
surrounding and shaping its subject. 

It is customary to set bounds to a man’s life by dates of birth and 
death and the sum of years. In the eyes of government the method 
has its uses. It is tidy — but it is unimaginative. It lays stress upon a 
numerical quantity rather than upon the tempo and intensity of a 
career. It will have been remarked in most of the obituaries of 
Hubert Foss that his life was comparatively short. But the true 
measure of the span of life—and it is particularly true of the man 
we honour to-day—is the intensity, scope, contacts and enterprises, 
and (even more) the temper of that life. 

To-day, so soon after his going, we have a vivid impression of his 
bounding vitality, of his sometimes reckless passion for kaleidoscopic 
activity, of a physical exuberance that was the counterpart of a 
restless energy of mind, of an insatiable interest in things and causes 
and people. Almost the impression is of a man caught up in a series 
of days whose hours numbered themselves beyond the appointed 
two dozen; a man whose calendar would appear to have acquired 
unconventional and unaccepted éxtensions. In the years to come 
that impression will be adjusted and clarified. It will permit a less 
confused estimate of the unsparing profusion of his interests. It will 
rid us of the concern we may at the moment feel as to the possible 
wastage of a brilliant energy— energy so often devoted to tasks he 
may have suspected . © being ephemeral. In any later and steadier 
view the hard core of solid achievement will be acknowledged. Ina 
clearer light than even his own brilliance could throw upon his enter- 
prises we shall come to see the nature and value of what was 
permanent. 

* An address delivered at St. John’s Church, St. John’s Wood, on June 24 1953. 
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But to-day, in our affectionate memory of him, it is no business 
of ours to take time by the forelock, or to anticipate a verdict that 
cannot yet be arrived at. In the meantime we who knew the mastery 
of his dialectic might wish it were possible to ask him what he would 
have accounted the permanencies and the ephemera to which he 
set his hand. One may suspect his answers would be Foss-like- 
unexpected, unpredictable; almost certainly excluding from the 
catalogue of ephemera things commonly rated as such. The 
journalistic element, for example: that class of products so perishable 
as to be unable to outlive the day of birth. Most likely he would 
have said, ‘‘ I wrote this article, and that notice, reviewed X’s book 
and Y’s symphony, with eager interest, white-hot indignation, or 
excited admiration. The things I set down in the one and the other 
were the product of my heart and mind. They may be soon lost, 
forgotten. But they were at the time a living part of me. Were 
they, in essence, ephemeral?” So might he have spoken. 

The singer, the actor, the lecturer can all perish with the breath 
of their works and so pass into a swift oblivion. As for lectures, | 
think he would have claimed their power of survival. He would 
have numbered some of his own as by no means among the vanished 
assets. 

Those of us who from time to time have passed through the 
inescapable studios of the B.B.C., delivering talks, may with a 
humility not untouched by pessimism think only of the swift mor- 
tality of words addressed to a microphone. But I believe he himself, 
who so often graced * Music Magazine ’, or in old days spoke to the 
Ordinary Listener, or on occasions of prime importance was entrusted 
with authoritative pronouncements of grave matter and high import 

I think he would have scorned the common assumption that 
such utterances died with the breath that launched them. Even 
now, and without effort, we can catch again and retain in memory 
the inflections of a beautifully-modulated voice saying things of 
utmost grace of style, and (so often) of permanent value. 

We must be wary in our too-glib assessment of the supposed 
ephemera of brilliant men and women. The wastage in human 
achievement is often critically linked with our own refusal to 
attempt an intelligent salvage. Foss was a salutary rebuke to us: 
to those of us, for instance, who, for so long, had entertained an 
almost pitying admiration for an odd, electrifying man called 
Donald Tovey, who seemingly was galloping to certain oblivion in a 
chariot of his own eloquence. We all knew the majestic sweep of 
Tovey’s knowledge. Willingly we were ready to sit at his feet, 
listening to his convoluted but penetrating commentary upon music 
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and musical analysis. There was a ready lip-service to the man who 
in his own life-time had become an Oracle, almost a Legend. There 
were concert programmes, containing notes. But these we generally 
lost on the way home from the concert. We did not worry. But 
Hubert Foss did. With irrepressible zeal he saw to it that Tovey 
should not be allowed to become the archetype of the ephemeral. 
The fruits of Tovey’s knowledge and Hubert’s tact and patience now 
adorn the shelves of every serious student in the land. 

We might well see to it that our late friend’s own Programme 
Notes shall not be lost. For indeed they are the reflection not merely 
of a rich mind but of a warm humanity. ‘ The Times’ did well, in 
its notice of the Coronation Concert on the very night of his death, 
to remind us how in his programme-note on Vaughan Williams’s 
“Sea Symphony’ Hubert declared his “ inability to write about it 
judicially and without deep affection ”’. 

That phrase is worth remembering. It touches and reveals a 
heart that was often disputing a mind. Disputing sometimes, 
perhaps, to a point imperilling critical balance. I have often pon- 
dered the struggles between heart and mind that must have torn 
him in the exercise and responsibilities of his chief enterprise—the 
building of the Music Department of the Oxford University Press. 
For that task, the most enduring of all his works, he enjoyed the 
liberal, far-seeing support of Sir Humphrey Milford. But the 
editorial and managerial hand, the bias, emphasis and direction 
were, from its birth in 1924 onwards for eighteen of nineteen years, 
Hubert’s own. 

The fruits of that work have been rich and abundant. He 
brought to his task an infallible ear for the significant and vital in 
the work of the younger men. Not only the warm heart but also 
the cooler mind was admitted to the choice and publication of the 
works of Walton and Lambert in the days of their still-unproven 
mastery. The early Rawsthorne was brought in; so, too, was 
Moeran, at a critical stage. Warlock was passed on to us; and under 
Foss’s hand Gurney’s lovely songs ended their wanderings. Finzi 
knocked at the door of Amen House and was with many another 
made welcome. More than all else, Vaughan Williams became 
identified with the Oxford University Press in Foss’s day; and with 
that identity went the promise and ultimate fulfilment of authorita- 
tive biography of that illustrious composer. 

The heart and mind of a man governing the accumulation of an 
extensive catalogue ought, under Providence, to be inhumanly 
poised and balanced. If the catalogue came to include dusty items 
among its shining riches, need one wonder? If what we now 
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recognize as deadweight seemed, in its springtime, to deserve the 
first opportunity for young-eyed creative effort, need we complain ? 
Shall we criticize the generous spirit of the man who took a risk? 
It is precisely that generosity of his that now so moves us to admira- 
tion and affection. And there went with it two other qualities 
courage and loyalty. Out of direct experience of these qualities I 
could myself so easily speak. So could any one in the wide commu- 
nity of his friends. I could, for example, in imagination, take you 
with him, as I in fact took him many times, to visit a grievously 
afflicted fellow-composer spending slow grim days of mental decline 
in a remote asylum. More even than the victim’s own ruin and 
misery I recall the signs of Hubert’s compassion and his dread of the 
ordeal of those visits. He went again and again, seeking with 
exemplary tact and persistence for any means by which he might 
mitigate another man’s misery. 

Those who best know the merciful workings of the Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund could relate how in the stern and recent time of his 
own physical suffering he was still the irrepressible optimist in the 
sight and hearing of those about him whose misfortune seemed to 
trouble him more than his own. Courage of compassion he certainly 
had. Courage of opinion, too. That brand of his courage held 
decisive results for many of us. Without permission (but, I hope, 
without offence) I will quote from a letter written a few days ago by 
a composer now widely known and established. He wrote: 

Apart from being so fond of him as a companion, I suppose I 
owe what little success I have achieved as composer to his enthusiasm 
and drive in the nineteen-thirties when, alone among the big-wigs of 
the profession, did he consider it worth while to encourage my 
writing of music as something more than the spare-time composition 
of anthems and glees to which my professors thought I should relegate 
it. English music has lost one of its greatest benefactors (in the 
spiritual sense) and I hope that greater names in the profession than 
mine (who owe just as much as I do to Hubert) will recognize that 
fact. 

There are in this gathering of his friends so many who could 
speak with direct authority on other of his activities and cherished 
causes. Those who were for five or six years his leading collaborators 
in the Bach Cantata Club have told me of his selfless work for the 
important music-making of that society. There are discerning 
musicians who think of him first as the man whose settings of 
Thomas Hardy revealed the sensitive creative gift that was in him. 
A series of Christmas Cards signed “‘ Dora and Hubert ” are of the 
kind one keeps and treasures, for to their choice and printing and 
whole presentation went the grace and exquisite taste that marked 
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his influence in many a distinguished product of the Oxford Press. 
His heart and mind were attuned to the beauty of sound; his eye to 
the beauty of a printed page. To the excitement of writing a poem 
he could add that of printing it with all the experienced skill of a 
born typographer. On small and great things he lavished an equal 
care and discernment. For him, the appearance of things in print 
and the message they contained were indissoluble. 

The current of his life ran swiftly. There were perils. He 
survived them. There were excitements, exhilaration. He turned 
them to profit. He reached journey’s end on the full tide of the 
admiration and sympathy of countless friends. His courage 
remained, his optimism defied disasters when these threatened. In 
his home most of all, and but little less abroad among his colleagues 
and fellow-musicians, he found a rare devotion. In the tempo and 
zest of his days he outpaced many of us who, to his swift gaze, must 
have seemed as men stuck fast in yesterday. That is why the 
impression remains not of our looking back to him, but forwards. 

If now his tireless and driven spirit is at last still, we pray it 
may rest in deep tranquillity and peace. 
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CARTS AND HORSES 


By W. Woop 


Somesopy has said that performers can, when faced by a new piece 
of music, always recognize at once if it has been written by a novice 
ignorant of his medium. The clumsiness such composers will commit 
can be seen at a glance by the professional eye. 

On the other hand, history reminds us that performers have for 
ever been condemning as unsuitable or impracticable pieces of 
music which sooner or later have turned out to be not so at all. Was 
none of these, in fact, a case where the performers attributed the 
supposed badness of the writing to the composer’s inexperience? 
Had they, in every one of these instances where time was to prove 
them wrong, told themselves that the miscalculations they thought 
they detected arose not from ignorance of the medium but only from 
some over-enthusiasm, even some exorbitance of demand, consistent 
with quite sound knowledge of it? 

Players and singers often have to negotiate passages which not 
only appear to be, but really are, unsuitably written. Although 
ignorance and inexperience are responsible for most of such passages, 
occasional awkwardness can be found in the mature work of many 
of the most illustrious composers. That performers cannot always be 
relied upon to know the limits of effective writing for their particular 
medium is certain. Whether they can discriminate between the 
miscalculations of tiros and those of enterprising experts is, in the 
nature of things, not easily provable. 

We discuss such matters in the shadow of a question theoretically 
non-existent—the question of the relationship between the material 
ideas of a passage of music and their adaptation, in actual notes, to 
a chosen medium. Since the music should not be conceivable at all 
except in terms of its medium, no such question should arise. But 
we all know that, in fact, it arises constantly. 

Before music was written down at all, and when composers as 
such—as distinct, that is, from performers--were unheard of, things 
were different. But for these many years now composers have dealt 
when at work— and the more thorough their academic training the 
more exclusively they have been taught to deal—with printed staves 
on a piece of paper. There is no denying that a distinction between 
abstract musical ideas and their bodying forth in any particular 
medium is facilitated, to say the least of it, by the everyday sight of 
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notation in “ short score’, which, dispensing as it often does with 
even the barest indication of the medium to be employed, represents 
harmony and melody and rhythm, but not any actual tone-colour, 
i.e. any actual sound at all. 

Blame for the widening gap between the disembodied material of 
a piece of music and the living stuff of the same must also be attri- 
buted to the use of the keyboard instruments, organ and piano, with 
their ambiguous proclivities and neutral timbres: a use not confined 
to music specially written for them but spreading, on various pretexts, 
over almost the whole repertory. 

All the same, the methods of the old-time improvisers were not 
in fact so wholly a puristic contrast, in this matter, as at first glance 
may appear. Those men who combined the now separated roles of 
creator and interpreter did with perhaps complete unselfconscious- 
ness stand four-square on the principle that contrivance for the 
medium is the essence of “‘ composing ”’; but their contriving tended, 
quite naturally and inevitably, to deal in decorations and variants 
within the framework of already established devices, conventions, 
formulas. A good many of such formulas would be used—auto- 
matically—by improvisers in all kinds of different mediums, and so 
were themselves in the nature of abstract musical ideas. 

Advancing in time, we need only to recall how much music was 
published three hundred years or so ago “‘ apt for voices or viols ”’ to 
realize the limits of any feeling among musicians of that day for an 
essential relationship between the material content of a piece and the 
medium for which it was to serve. The figured bass, and its allot- 
ment to the continuo, a little later, even whilst emphasizing as well 
the recognition of instrumental idiosyncrasies, is only one example of 
how far notions of ‘ abstract’’ musical elements, as such, were 
already harboured. 

The requirement supposedly laid upon a composer at work to 
“hear” inside his head everything that he puts on paper cannot be 
fulfilled unless he “‘hears”’ it in actual instrumental timbres (or vocal, 
as the case may be). But, in fact, for many a composer there may be 
a kind of synthetic, neutral timbre—having no theoretical existence, 
but real enough in practice—probably born of pianos and choirs, 
and even of humming and whistling, to which his mental ear all too 
often, involuntarily, has recourse. Every effort should be made by a 
composer to get away from such a fake; there is no question about 
that. Perhaps what one might be tempted to question is whether 
composers really are guilty in this way. Surely most of them are far 
too accomplished not to imagine the actual sounds of the instruments 
and or voices for which they are writing? A moment’s contemplation 
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of the well-known fact that the majority of orchestral and operatic 
composers have “‘scored”’ their works in a separate process, after they 
have “composed ”’ them, must assure us that the guilt—if that is the 
word for it —does exist. Obviously many an orchestral and operatic 
composer has covered innumerable pages of “ short score ”’ with notes 
for which his mind’s ear was supplying at the time only the vaguest 
idea of a real timbre or, to be more precise, was supplying a real 

though probably unanalysed and unnoticed—timbre that was 
quite different from the actual timbres of any orchestral instruments 
or combination of instruments. It is true that a little snatch of 
melody here may from the start, even in the short score, have been 
imagined as played by an oboe, a section of the bass there as played 
by pizzicato cellos and double-basses, and so on; but such cases are 
only the exceptions from the general neutral wash of abstract tone 
that most of most short scores may safely be believed to have 
represented in their authors’ inner ears, when they were being put on 
paper. It is also and unfortunately true that scoring involves so 
many minute calculations, such a mass of detail verging on the 
mechanical in its nature but exacting the extremest and most far- 
seeing care for its achievement, that to score completely and finally 
en route must lead towards a tempo of invention, towards a smallness 
of sectional preoccupation, dangerously at variance with the breadth 
of vision, the sweeping, all-through attitude of mind, that are also 
essentials of composing. 

Relevancy, however, cannot turn digressions into main issues. 
The intimate relationship required between the medium of a piece 
of music and the (hypothetical) abstract material, so intimate that 
the abstract material has virtually no force in itself and the instru- 
mentation is a crucial element in the whole composing process, has 
always been well-known to composers of the first rank, however far 
the knowledge may have been unconscious. It is, in fact, the kind of 
knowledge such a composer could hardly help possessing by instinct, 
implicit no less in the work of a musician so unsophisticated and 
spontaneous as Schubert, say, than in that of a wrestler with ideas 
and assessor of problems like Beethoven. And so the main issue to 
which we have to return is a matter not only of today but in some 
degree of all time—the tug-of-war between the composer’s demands 
and the traditions of the medium. When every reservation has been 
made, every doubt allowed for, that tug-of-war must be faced, must 
be acknowledged as a reality, basic and critical. 

For it would be absurd to stipulate that a composer may be a 
pioneer, not only may but must, in fact, be to at any rate some small 
extent original and personal, in the other branches of music, but 
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must be entirely unenterprising in that of instrumental (or of vocal) 
technique. Clearly his rights and his duties, as a creator, embrace 
that element as well. 

In almost all the finest music we find that, although it may 
strain its medium to the uttermost, it is inseparable from that 
medium, it contains the employment and exploitation of the medium 
as an essential part of itself. Despite the occasional gestures of a 
Weingartner or a Liszt, Beethoven’s piano music, or Schubert’s, is 
obviously and essentially piano music, deriving, for all the problems 
with which it faces a pianist, directly from the nature of the instru- 
ment. Likewise the string quartets of those masters are essentially 
and paramountly compositions for a chamber-ensemble of two 
violins, a viola and a cello; in conception, in character, in form, in 
idiom, as well as in instrumental detail, they are dominated by that 
fact. It may be fun for duettists at a piano to tinkle transcriptions of 
Mozart symphonies; but by the listener’s criterion the result is a 
travesty. 

One has to speak of a tug-of-war, in so far as that is precisely the 
sort of thing that is bound to have happened in the past, to be 
happening today, and to happen always in the future, in the course 
of the creation of considerable music. Naturally a composer worth 
his salt would always try to write a work in such a way that it would 


be effective in performance, a truism that cannot be imagined not to 
imply his studying thoroughly the character of the medium chosen 
and its technical limitations. Equally naturally, such a composer 
would every now and then reach junctures at which that character, 
those limitations, so far as it and they were to be considered as 
revealed simply by what had hitherto been written for the medium 
in question, would have to be regarded as lacking finality; growing 
from, and yet at the same time to some, however small, extent in 
defiance of, what the past had taught him of its scope, conceptions 
would come that demanded something before then untried—some 
new effect, or some extension of the performer’s technique. Pioneer- 
ing is pioneering. It means doing something not done before, 
something which, ten to one, will at first blush appear either not 
feasible or not fit to be done. The character of a medium and the 
technique to be exercised by its performers are by no reasoning to 
be excluded from a composer’s field for innovation. 

Not in the works of the virtuoso composers alone are such 
innovations to be found. The compositions of men far less specialists 
than, on the one hand, Liszt and Paganini or, on the other, Berlioz 
and Rimsky-Korsakov, but certainly of no less stature as creators, 
abound in them. Though only a small proportion turn out in the 
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end to be unjustifiably hazardous, virtually all seem to have drawn 
charges of impracticability, crudity, incomprehension of the medium, 
from the executants who first saw them. Violently rebellious 
composers— whose rebelliousness, by the way, almost always includes 
a strong element of technical difficulty for their performers—usually 
have their little devoted bands of executant disciples (Stravinsky and 
Schénberg are examples in our own day); but that fact does not 
alter the general truth. 

Let us remind ourselves that the truth, which is simple enough 
in total effect, is complex in its structure. The truth is that the art 
and craft of composing can only be based on the proposition that the 
unknown something about to be fashioned is a something to be 
played and or sung by such and such instrument(s) and/or voice(s), 
that in fact the medium, and nothing else at all, is the actual starting- 
point of creation. The truth is that the potentialities of no medium 
are ever finally fixed, and indeed that the more thoroughly a 
composer is acquainted with all that has been achieved with a 
medium hitherto the more likely he is not to be limited thereby but 
to conceive of fresh kinds of achievement for it. The truth, being 
after all most surely to be found in the works themselves of the 
masters, is that the music we place highest is, with few exceptions, 
music in which a medium is exploited to the extent of fresh ground 
being broken and, often enough, performers (at any rate the first 
performers) being given serious problems to solve, and yet in which 
at the same time a proper rendering reveals an absolutely effective, 
appropriate, essential use of the medium. Not by what they may or 
may not have said on the subject but by the evidence of their 
creations we may be sure that this truth, this composite truth, was 
part of the basic awareness of Bach and Mozart, of Haydn and 
Beethoven, of Verdi and Berlioz and Debussy, of Schubert too. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Structural Hearing: Tonal Coherence in Music. By Felix Salzer. Two vols., 
pp. 283 + 349. (Oxford University Press. 1953. 63s.) 

Over the last thirty years Heinrich Schenker’s theories as to the 
creative processes of composition have unobtrusively but unmistakably 
transformed our approach to musical analysis. It has taken a long time 
for them to reach this country; now they have come to us more or less in 
our language by way of the United States. Yet although the impact 
has not been violent, its influence runs deep. It is possible that even 
Hindemith’s widely discussed system of hatmonic analysis, original and 
self-sufficient though it may be, would have taken a different form but for 
Schenker’s earlier labours; and Rudolf Reti’s stimulating book ‘The 
Thematic Process in Music’ (reviewed in a recent issue of Music & 
LeTrers) may be considered as an extension of some aspects of Schenker’s 
teaching. 

But undoubtedly the most significant evidence of Schenker’s growing 
influence lies in the fact that his methods are slowly being adopted in 
musical academies, at least in Germany and the United States. Dr. 
Adele Katz’s exposition of Schenker’s view of tonality, published a few 
years ago under the misleadingly provocative title of ‘ Challenge to 
Musical Tradition’, was a learned and very able university thesis; 
Dr. Salzer’s book, at present under review, is at once an academic exposi- 
tion and a practical text-book intended for teaching purposes. Indeed 
it was because Salzer believed that Schenker’s methods could be applied 
to the training of students that he decided to cast his book in this form, 
instead of translating selections from Schenker’s writings. These, after 
all, were of an exploratory nature and, being produced over a long period 
of time, were in process of continual modification. Salzer has here most 
intelligently combined a theoretical statement of Schenkerian principles 
with a practical text-book designed to provide students with a method of 
analysis appropriate to their needs. 

The essence of Schenker’s teaching may be described very simply as 
a rediscovery of the truth that music—as St. Augustine put it—is ars bene 
movendi. Now no one who has ever listened to music with intelligence and 
sympathy can ever have doubted this; for either one hears music as a 
movement between tension and relaxation in time or it is a meaningless 
gabble of noises. The claim, implicit in the title of this book, that 
Schenker teaches one to hear structurally is thus somewhat pretentious. 
What one can validly say is that while musical listeners have never 
forgotten that music is movement, some orthodox methods of harmonic 
analysis certainly have. There were sound historical reasons why 
musicians in the eighteenth century should have evolved what they 
believed to be a scientific method of tabulating chords as entities existing 
in their own right. There was no reason, historical or aesthetic, why such 
a method should have been perpetuated long after its usefulness was 
exhausted. Even in the eighteenth century its usefulness was more 
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apparent than real: for while one can understand why Rameau and the 
Encyclopaedists thought they needed such a system, one can see that it 
did nothing to explain how even their own music functioned. Rameau 
may neatly tabulate the effect of his chords in terms of the different 
passions ; yet in his music as in anyone else’s the effect of a chord depends 
on its context. A chord is not static but dynamic, a movement from one 
level of tension to another. ‘Thus the separation of harmony from 
counterpoint, typical of Rameau’s day, is itself an artificial abstraction. 
Counterpoint creates harmony; and the movement of chords is also a 
movement of the lines that compose them. 

This is admirably put in a key passage wherein Dr. Salzer explains 
his reasons for beginning technical instruction with counterpoint rather 
than, in the conventional manner, with four-part harmony: 

The study of counterpoint develops a sense for musical direction, for individual 
voice-leading [sic] and for chords created through motion of voices. On the other 
hand, an early concentration on harmony, especially if based on the present-day 
method with its perpetual drill in cadences and its indiscriminate labelling of every 
chord as a harmonic individuality, might so hamper the ear. . . that it would lose 
its instinctive capacity for motion and direction. . . . The procedure of counter- 
point corrects the unconscious tendency of some students to hear only from one 
chord to the next . . . it represents the most basic preparation for anderstanding 
and devising directed musical motion. 

When Salzer comes to deal with the basic material of harmonized music 
we find that he (and, of course, Schenker) agree with Hindemith in 
maintaining that there are only a few fundamental harmonic progressions ; 
and that these are the progressions defined by the nature of the Harmonic 
Series—I V I, or its enlarged forms I II V I, I WIV 1, 1 1V V I, and 
occasionally | VI V_ I. The structural significance of a composition 
almost always follows one of these basic patterns; but the movement 
between these points of harmonic stability will be enriched by other 
chords produced in various ways by the process of movement itself, 
These may be embellishing chords on what Salzer calls ** neighbou 
notes ” to the main harmonies, or they may be chords * horizontalized ” 
into passage-work. Collectively, Schenker rather confusingly called 
them “ contrapuntal chords”, because they extend a single chord over 
many bars, through some kind of motion within the component parts. 
In such passages one of the fundamental chords may well appear merely 
as a passing chord; its precise significance depends on its context. 

The fundamental harmonies are structural chords; the “ contrapuntal ” 
harmonies produced by movement from point to point are chords of 
prolongation. The same concept applies, on a larger scale, to melody (for 
some notes are structurally important in relation to the harmony and 
others are not); and to the whole process of tonality. To take a simple 
example, the structure of a Haydn sonata movement is usually an 
expanded I V I progression. The keys on which the music touches in its 
movement from I to V and back are, as it were, keys of prolongation 
which do not deny the fundamental tonality. And is not, for instance, 
the notorious C major opening to the last movement of Beethoven’s 
E minor quartet from opus 59 not less audacious, but more logically 
intelligible, if seen as a vastly expanded VI V I progression, rather than 
as an introduction inexplicably out of centre? 

In the scope of a review one cannot attempt an exposition of Salzer’s 
exposition of Schenker. The above must suffice to indicate that the 
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importance of Schenker’s approach lies in the fact that he sees musical 
structures as wholes, as an organic process of movement; as a formation 
of sentences and paragraphs, not as a conglomeration of words and letters. 
The logic he discovers in musical structures is the logic which the ear 
hears. While this logic has always been understood intuitively by ears 
that are reasonably sensitive and in tune with brains and nerves and 
bodies, Schenker was the first to evolve a comprehensive technique 
whereby these functional processes could be analysed and intellectually 
comprehended. Moreover, while Schenker himself confined his attention 
mainly to music of the classical epoch, Salzer has performed a useful 
service in demonstrating that the technique, being based, like Hindemith’s, 
on the intrinsic nature of sound as a medium, can be applied to the music 
of any period. The numerous analyses he offers of passages from 
twentieth-century music are consistently convincing; they reveal the 
music’s inherent logic because they relate it not to inappropriate con- 
ventions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but to basic patterns 
of behaviour in the art of sound. The student need no longer feel 
stumped when he is asked to “ justify ’’ some breach of precedent; he will 
usually be able to demonstrate that it is not subversive at all. Alterna- 
tively he will be able to give reasons why a certain passage seems 
technically, and therefore emotionally, bogus. 

Salzer’s analyses of music of the Middle Ages are not, perhaps, so 
successful, for he tends to imply that the music becomes * better” the 
more it achieves a fusion between horizontal movement and _ vertical 
sense—a view which seems to me historically inadmissible. Nonetheless, 
these analyses do help us to understand the structural and emotional 
sense of these pieces; to explain why the music does not sound, as to our 
eyes it sometimes looks, arbitrary and chaotic. Apart from one or two 
passages in Hindemith’s * Craft of Musical Composition ’, I know of no 
other discussion of this music of which as much can be said. 

The main deficiency in Schenker’s approach is that it is confined 
largely to the analysis of the harmonic process in composition. He did 
not go very far in trying to analyse how the melodic and thematic 
element in composition functions; nor for that matter does Hindemith. 
Rudolf Reti’s book previously referred to is the only systematic attempt I 
have come across to investigate this most fundamental of all musical 
problems; that is why I think it may prove to be the most rewarding 
outcome of Schenker’s approach. 

To criticize a book for failing to do something that it never set out to 
do is illegitimate; but I should like to end not with a criticism but with 
what one might call a philosophical caveat. I have said that Schenker- 
Salzer offers us a means of analysing intellectually what the ear has always 
known; glancing through the fearsome charts and graphs that comprise 
the second of these two massive volumes, one may pause to ask whether 
intellectual comprehension is worth the cost. When we have reached the 
end of these volumes—-and the physical labour of referring to the examples 
is hardly less exhausting than the intellectual effort—we shall certainly 
know more about how music works, we shall be genuinely wiser, not 
merely better informed. But shall we therefore listen to music any more 
sensitively or, if we are composers, write it any the better ? I think the 
answer is: not necessarily; though I do not therefore mean that the effort 
of writing this book or of reading it is unjustified, nor that it would not 
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be a salutary development if the book were widely used in musical 
academies. The desire to comprehend intellectually what we cannot 
fully experience is symptomatic of our relatively uncreative age. We 
have to accept this, and make the best of it we may. At the same time 
we have to recognize that a book such as this, which is analysis based on 
scientific fact and as “ true” as the analysis of human experience can 
ever hope to be, is in some fundamental respects less true than a work 
such as Rameau’s treatise, which can be proved to be factually false. 
Rameau was wrong in the right way. He was a great composer who 
theorized from the practice of his contemporaries, and then wrote music 
which seemed to him to illustrate his theories. That it did not is un- 
important; what matters is the interdependence of theory and creativity. 
The amorphous conditions of our culture to-day make it unlikely that we 
should produce a composer-theorist who could stand as representative of 
our world as Rameau stood for his. But we have produced Paul 
Hindemith; and although his ‘ Craft of Musical Composition ’ is almost 
certainly “ truer”? than Rameau’s treatise it is not primarily its truth 
that makes it memorable. Its significance consists in the relation it bears 
to Hindemith’s creative practice; and in the sense in which, as time goes 
by, it may increasingly seem to serve as a testament of our times. Com- 
paratively, Schenker-Salzer is not so much a testament as a symptom. 
After the fatuities of some text-books of harmony it is a tonic and a 
civilized achievement; yet I believe it is not merely a conventional and 
sentimental distrust of all attempts to explain the “ mystery ” of art that 
induces in one reviewer, after the study of this important, messianically 
earnest work, a certain elegiac gloom. W. M. 


The Life and Music of Béla Bartik. By Halsey Stevens. pp. 366. (New 
York; Oxford University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
1953- 458-) 

Dr. Stevens’s book, as its title suggests, follows the customary 
disposition of Life”? succeeded by Works ’’. The biographical study 
which, as is admitted in the Preface, ‘‘ makes no pretence of exhaustive 
or definitive treatment’’, gives us a reasonably revealing portrait of 
Bartok the man. The character which emerges from these pages and, 
above all, from the many quotations from the composer’s letters, is a 
fine and likeable one. Bartok’s music, of course, is evidence of a spirit 
of utter integrity, but it is pleasing to have the implications of the Works 
confirmed by the facts of the Life. In Barték we have a great composer 
who was also, it seems, a good man; the combination is not so frequent 
as some may suppose. 

Dr. Stevens points to a possible “lack of balance” in his use of 
Bartok’s correspondence, since “letters from certain periods are still 
inaccessible ”’; it is this latter reason, one imagines, which is responsible 
for the scant treatment afforded Bartok’s relationship with Kodaly. The 
many expeditions Bartdk made in Kodaly’s company, with both com- 
posers ** recording on wax cylinders thousands of peasant tunes ”, receive 
little more than a bare mention. It is to be hoped that his crucial 
association between two significant composers will be expanded upon by 
future Barték students. Dr. Stevens does not even tell us how or when the 
first meeting with Kodaly took place. Aside and apart from such defects 
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Dr. Stevens’s biography is informative enough. We learn something of 
Bartok’s activities as a music critic without, unfortunately, being offered 
a specimen of his criticism. Bartok on Delius’s ‘ Mass of Life’ (a review 
he wrote for a Hungarian periodical) should, one feels, have been a notice 
worth reproducing. In like frustrating manner, Dr. Stevens does not 
disclose the nature of Bartok’s comments on “ the condition of the British 
railway carriages ’’, comments made during the composer’s first and 
surprisingly early visit to England (in 1904) for a performance of ‘ Kossuth’ 
at Manchester under Hans Richter. ‘ Kossuth ’, a large-scale symphonic 
poem written in 1903, would, if revived to-day, doubtless strike us as 
dated and old-fashioned; on the other hand, Bartok’s observations on the 
rigours of the British railway carriage might strike a still topical note. 
On Bartok’s relationships with various teachers and critics Dr. Stevens 
writes sympathetically and quotes effectively from the published corre- 
spondence. The many difficulties that confront the young composer are 
well illustrated by Bartok’s experiences with Hans Koessler, his composition 
professor at Budapest: 

When Bartok brought him a slow movement, he criticized it by saying, “An 

Adagio must be about love ...”. In order to write successful adagios, he would 

say, a composer must have undergone “‘ certain experiences ”’. 

“What sort of experiences?’ was Bartok’s blunt, but apparently 
unanswered, question. It was Koessler, again, who advised Bartok to 
abandon a new quintet because the themes were “ of little value ”’. 
Wrote Bartok: “ I don’t really know what isn’t good because he spoke 
in generalities, such as that the themes ought to be chosen more care-' 
fully, etc.”. These illustrations serve to remind us how valueless to the 
composer is criticism which is strictly off the technical point. One can 
only hope that Bart6k’s sense of humour did not desert him when, as late 
as 1909, Vincent d’Indy “ could discover neither tonality nor form in the 
third movement of the Second Suite, and dismissed Barték with the 
admonition, ‘ /l faut choisir les themes...” 

Bartok’s unhappy years in America, which ended with his untimely 
death in 1945, make distressful reading. As if the composer’s bitter 
homesickness were not enough, he was obliged, besides, to struggle for a 
living. There were, of course, many instances of endearing American 
hospitality but, in general, one is left with the impression that even the 
New World has not yet learned to cherish genius as it should. In the light 
cast by these final circumstances Bartok’s stand against the Nazis and 
Fascists—after 1937 he ‘* resolutely demanded that his own music not be 
broadcast where it might be heard in Italy or Germany, notwithstanding 
the loss of performance fees his decision entailed ’’—assumes a poignant 
character, as does this sentence from his will: 

. as long as there is in Hungary any square or street, or is to be, named for 
these two men [1.¢. Hitler and Mussolini], then neither square nor street nor public 
building in Hungary is to be named for me, and no memorial tablet is to be erected 


in a public place. 

Dr. Stevens’s discussion of Barték’s music is exceptionally thorough 
and painstaking and, as the first full-length examination of Bartok’s 
creative output, this section of the book is of the first importance. Each 
department of the music is treated separately and in detail (“‘ The Piano 
Music ”’, The Vocal Music’, The Chamber Music ’’, and so on), 
an arrangement which, while permitting ease of reference, militates against 
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a clear picture of Bartok’s development as an artist. The end of almost 
every chapter leaves us with the late Bartok; the beginning of every new 
one takes us back to Bartok’s earlier periods. The constant adjustment of 
terms of reference is, frankly, a bore, albeit an inescapable one. Dr. 
Stevens announces in his Preface that his “‘ graduate class in the Music 
of Bartok, at the University of Southern California, was the proving 
ground for many of the ideas expressed in this book ”’, and, here and 
there, his rather dry analytical style proclaims its lecture-room origins. 
One need never quarrel with an author who assembles facts as dex- 
terously as Dr. Stevens, but the facts must be interpreted if they are to 
amount to more than a series of analytic commentaries, however 
penetrating. Dr. Stevens does not fail to make judgments either favour- 
able (e.g. “the profundity and vigour of the Bartok quartets match 
convincingly the last quartets of Haydn and Beethoven, and . . . belong 
with these as the most significant materializations of the form’”’), o1 
unfavourable (‘* It would be pleasant to record that [the Viola Concerto] 
is Bartok’s crowning achievement; it is, unfortunately, nothing of the 
kind”). He can recapitulate concisely and, at the same time, say 
something new. His last paragraph on the piano music is an excellent 
example of the art of summing-up: 

... It is, however, not as a composer for the piano that | Bartok] achieved his 
greatest distinction. . . . Bartok reached the apogee of his creative orbit . . . in the 
Music for String Instruments, Percussion and Celesta, the Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion, the Violin Concerto, the Concerto for Orchestra, and especially the 
last three Quartets. These are his masterpieces; most of them date from the 1930s 
and 1940s, a period in which his style was modified from the percussive violence 
characteristic of the 1g20s to a highly organized and mellow polyphony for which 
the keyboard is ill suited. That Bart6k could adapt his piano writing to fit this 
riper viewpoint is amply demonstrated by the Sonata for Two Pianos and Per- 
cussion; but the writing of music for the piano alone apparently ceased because ot 
the limitations of the instrument with regard to the modification of his style. 


All these judgments are, so to speak, local, or particular to Bartok’s 
case, and while it would be absurd to belabour Dr. Stevens for con- 
scientiously sticking to his subject, he does show a curious reluctance to 
place a European composer of genius within his European context. One 
hears comparatively little of the activities of Barték’s two distinguished 
contemporaries, Schonberg and Stravinsky, and the singular, if obvious, 
fact that Bartok was the only member of the trio to find himself through 
folk-song is nowhere remarked upon. This “* closed shop” attitude is, 
perhaps, attributable to Dr. Stevens’s proper desire to avoid tempting 
digressions. He is, however, inclined to be less than generous whenever 
Schonberg is mentioned (though the latter’s influence on the piano 
Studies, Op. 18, and the violin Sonatas is freely admitted), and is 
seemingly so embarrassed by the famous twelve-note “ row’? which 
occurs in the Violin Concerto that he feels obliged to explain it away as 
“the fruit of one of those accesses of perverse satire that crop out 
occasionally in [Bartok’s] music”. The evidence on which Dr. Stevens 
bases this “* hypothesis” is of the slightest substance, and it would be 
strange if Bartok wrote what is, after all, one of the Concerto’s most 
beautiful themes solely as material for a not very explicit parody. The 
parody in the Concerto for Orchestra’s “‘ Intermezzo interrotto ” which, 
Dr. Stevens informs us, is a deliberate burlesque of the ‘ crescendo 
theme ’’ from Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony, is quite a different 
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affair; the satire is not only explicit, but was indispensable if the inclusion 
of the theme were to be justified. It is hard to imagine that in the Violin 
Concerto Bart6k would have bothered to compose a complex theme 
playing so important a structural role, only in order to satirize it with a 
handful of “‘ whinnying sounds”. Dr. Stevens himself points out that 
these “ grotesqueries ”’ are absent when the twelve-note theme returns in 
the finale. May I advance the “ hypothesis ” that here Bartok is silently 
apologizing for his first movement’s misdemeanours ? 

On the much debated issue of Bartok’s last period Dr. Stevens writes 
nothing, apart, of course, from considering each late work in its correct 
chapter. He notes the “ serenity ’’ of the Third Piano Concerto (which 
other less charitable critics have interpreted as a slackening of Barték’s 
inspiration) but does not care to investigate it. “* Reasons’, he writes, 
“have been advanced in explanation, none especially pertinent to this 
study since they are all either physical or psychological and, while 
understanding is possible, proof is not.”” He continues, ** it has nowhere 
been the intention of this book to examine Bartok’s work from the stand- 
point of its motivations, physical, psychological or otherwise’. This, 
surely, is an ostrich-like attitude. If proof is not available, understanding, 
or an attempt at understanding, is preferable to nothing at all. Dr. 
Stevens’s complete unwillingness to undertake the problem of the 
** motivations ’’ which generate Bart6k’s music, denies him entrance to a 
field of criticism in which, with his special qualifications, he was parti- 
cularly well equipped to practise to the reader’s benefit. Speculation (or 
perhaps imagination is the better word), founded on understanding, can 
be a by no means disreputable function of criticism; it is, indeed, this lack 
of imagination, coupled with an evident distaste for making broad, 
comparative judgments, which limits the significance of Dr. Stevens’s 
book. The facts of the portrait are there, but the frame (historical and 
imaginative), which would have lent the portrait depth and perspective, 
is missing. There is so much of value in this expert book that one must 
hope the author will remedy these defects in a future edition. Pp, M. 


Petite Histoire de la Musique Anglaise. By Roland de Candé. pp. 174. 
(Paris: Librairie Larousse. 1952.) 

This is the fourteenth booklet in the series ‘‘ Formes, Ecoles et GEuvres 
Musicales’, edited by Norbert Dufourcq. It would have been more 
interesting if it had been less derivative. The reader is driven to the 
conclusion that the author’s sentences are too often not the result of first- 
hand experience and knowledge; but, so much having been said, it must 
be added that he has made use very artfully of the small space allotted 
him and that his general tone is heartily friendly. The very appearance 
of such a book is remarkable enough in a country where, as the author 
says, “ experience shows that a concert hall is emptied by English music 
as surely as it is filled by German music or Italian, and where most 
music-lovers believe that there never have been any English musicians 
and never will be ” 

Brief though his account was bound to be of the earlier centuries, he 
has found room for the quotation of a dozen bars or so of ‘ Sumer is 
i-cumen in’ (to which, in spite of Bukofzer, he allows an early-thirteenth- 
century date). Again he disregards Bukofzer’s findings when he ascribes 
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the * Roy Henri ” compositions of the Old Hall manuscript to Henry VI 
and not Henry V. He quotes the famous fifteenth-century tributes to 
Dunstable, though he has not room to describe Dunstable’s art in any 
detail. There is a questionable page in the next chapter, where the 
author deplores the decay of the modal system under harmonic pressure. 
The complexities of the subject are unduly simplified. M. de Candé calls 
musica ficta a “‘ tripotage artificiel ”, and ascribes to it the most unfortunate 
consequences. 

Introducing the great men of the sixteenth century to his readers, the 
author is handsomely appreciative of Tallis in particular, as, later on, he 
is of our leading musicians at the turn of the century. He credits 
Elizabeth I with liberality in her patronage of Byrd in rather naive terms, 
suggesting unfamiliarity with Elizabethan England. The queen was 
hardly the “ protestante farouche ” he imagines her to have been. She 
could tolerate ‘‘ a stiff papist ” so long as he was a good subject, as we see 
from her permitting the Catholic Westcote to remain choirmaster at 
St. Paul’s (see Fellowes’s ‘ Life of Byrd °). 

Purcell is paid his due in no grudging terms. ** He died young’ 
says M. de Candé, “ and with him English music ’’—a sentence reminding 
us of, ‘S Tallis is dead and Music dies ”’, in Byrd’s song. The eighteenth 
century is, naturally enough, treated cavalierly. M. de Candé, dis- 
heartened by our musical scene, is less than just to Arne, whom he 
considers exclusively as the composer of * Rule, Britannia’. ‘* Arne has 
little more claim than Rouget de Lisle to be considered as one of the great 
composers of his country.” 

Nor can we be surprised at our author’s lack of interest in English 
musical manifestations in the early part of the nineteenth century, though 
we question some of his pronouncements—one, for instance, asserting that 
the English governing classes ‘* were entirely absorbed in gastronomy and 
sport”. (Who were the audiences at the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs? Who founded the Royal Academy of Music?) For M. de Candé 
the Crystal Palace was ‘“‘ a temple of bad taste”, and he is astonished at 
George Grove’s association with such a place. ‘ Elijah’, he says, pleased 
the public by reason of “its vast proportions ’’, and adds rather inade- 
quately, “in the following years the oratorio was performed in England 
several times’. He goes on to compare Sullivan’s operettas unfavourably 
with those of Offenbach and Strauss. 

The paragraph on Elgar is disappointing—not because of its dis- 
paragement (for there is praise, too) but because it seems second-hand and 
not the genuine expression of a personal opinion. “‘ Elgar is, indeed, a 
great musician. . . In his best works. . . he attains to sublime grandeur. 
The two great symphonies contain pages worthy of Brahms at his best. 
But others are poor and banal past conception.”’ And what are we to say 
of this jejune observation on Delius? “ He was not so much a composer 
as a poet expressing himself in music.” What is any composer, after all, 
if not a poet who expresses himself in music? 

M. de Candé is much more interested in the next period, and there are 
appropriate descriptions of Vaughan Williams (who in his eighth decade 
‘““is younger and more enterprising than ever’”’), Bliss, Walton and 
Britten. A slip or two occurs. The text of Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus ’ is said 
to be an adaptation of the ‘Acts of the Apostles’, and Lord Berners’s 
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“real name ” is said to have been Gerald Tyrwhitt—which was his own 
name! The conclusion of the book illustrates its cordial tone: 

If creative activity in England does not as yet quite equal, perhaps, that of 
certain Continental countries, yet by the number and the perenniality of its musical 
organizations, the size of the public, the general standard of culture and, moreover, 
the official subsidies annually granted, England may become the foremost musical 
country in Europe 


R. C. 


Carl Nielsen. By Robert Simpson. pp. 236. (London: Dent. 1953. 
21s.) 

For over forty years Carl Nielsen has been accepted in his own 
country as a national hero—not merely as the finest composer Denmark 
has produced but also as a great European figure. Nielsen was cordially 
received on his visit to London in 1923, but his music has made a real 
impact here only since the Second World War. The fact is that until 
recently Nielsen has been, in the fashionable centres of European culture, 
an unfashionable composer. He was essentially a symphonist; and the 
symphony was not a form that could be easily adapted to the contrapuntal 
approach and the toccata technique of the nineteen-twenties. Moreover, 
he was a symphonist in the Beethovenian tradition, not one who, like 
Sibelius, tended increasingly to recreate the symphony in a style which 
had little to do with dramatic conflict. For Nielsen, as for Beethoven, 
music is tonal conflict, a triumph of the human will over destiny; and we 
have discovered his music at precisely the same time as we have begun to 
re-experience Beethoven’s—at a time when it is no longer smart for even 
the youngest and brightest fledgling to deprecate Beethoven’s ‘ square- 
ness ’’, his subjectivity or even his occasional banality. Only a fanatic 
would maintain that Nielsen is a composer of Beethoven’s stature; and 
Dr. Simpson, the author of the first book in English on Nielsen, is not that. 
He is justified, however, in suggesting that we shall understand Nielsen 
best if we approach him in the same spirit as we do Beethoven. Tonality 
is a goal to be achieved and conquered; and although Nielsen’s conception 
of tonality is freer than Beethoven’s, it too rests on unshakable 
foundations. 

A composer who thinks in terms of tonal conflict offers certain 
advantages to the analyst, and Dr. Simpson has been quick to seize them. 
He begins by saying that his book is to deal with the steady growth of an 
artist’s humanity, “ as faithfully reflected in the main trend of his artistic 
development ”’, and he is as good as his word. This book is really about 
music, and the author always argues from the particular to the general. 
About two thirds of the book are devoted to analyses of the symphonies 
so detailed as to be unintelligible unless the reader follows them with a 
score. In such a method there are two complementary dangers. One is 
that the writer may be so carried away by the comprehensiveness of his 
commentary that he will tend to substitute mere description of what 
happens for analysis of its effect. The other—with a composer such as 
Nielsen—is that the writer may be tempted to regard the conflict of 
tonalities as the whole of the music, because it is easiest to write about; 
whereas tonal conflict is apprehensible only through and in the develop- 
ment of melody. Dr. Simpson does not entirely evade these pitfalls; his 
account of the essence of a Nielsen theme sticks in the memory less 
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convincingly than his demonstration of the logic of the composer’s 
dramatic argument. But few writers on music attempt, let alone achieve, 
so much; as it stands there is enough real criticism in this book to help us 
to understand more deeply those of Nielsen’s works which we already 
know, and to encourage us to want to play and hear those we do not. 
More could not be expected of a book on a composer previously little 
investigated. 

Towards the end of his life Nielsen remarked: ‘‘ If my music has any 
value at all, then it is in one thing, that it has a certain current, a certain 
motion, and if that is broken it is no good any more.” The virtue of 
Dr. Simpson’s analyses is that they demonstrate the truth of this; they 
deal with music in a way that recognizes its dynamic quality, its existence 
as an organism living and growing in time. For this reason one can but 
accept Dr. Simpson’s account of the integrity, virility and sanity of 
Nielsen’s music, even though one may be less convinced by his estimate of 
the composer’s greatness. Only rarely does Dr. Simpson overstate his 
case; but it is a pity that he sometimes indulges in the depressing habit of 
using his hero as a means of discrediting other composers. Nielsen’s 
notion of progressive tonality is fructifying; it does not follow that because 
Nielsen is right Schonberg is ipso facto wrong. There are varieties of 
truth, and many kinds of order valid for different men at different times. 
Similarly it is difficult to repress some irritation when Dr. Simpson, 
ignoring Bartok’s quartets, says that Nielsen might in his later years have 
written the only quartets worthy to stand as successors to Beethoven’s last 
works. In any case he did not do so. 

Thcse are minor quibbles. Against the hypothetical passage on the 
Nielsen and Beethoven quartets we may put a perceptive paragraph on 
Nielsen’s piano style in relation to that of late-Beethoven. Most of the 
generalizations which Dr. Simpson permits himself are equally pertinent 
and helpful. He is sensible rather than sentimental about the relation of 
Nielsen’s music to Danish peasant life; he offers convincing reasons for 
the young Nielsen’s interest in Brahms rather than in the other romantics; 
and he justly points out that, far from being alike, Nielsen and Sibelius 
are diametrically opposed in their approach to their art. As appendices 
the book includes a useful chronological list of Nielsen’s main works, with 
publishers and a list of recordings; and a biographical chapter by Torben 
Meyer. This is disappointing in that it includes comparatively few facts 
about Nielsen’s life and character, while devoting much space to informing 
us when and where Nielsen’s works were written. This we could gather 
from a reference to the chronological table; and Meyer’s crude com- 
mentary is redundant after Dr. Simpson’s analysis. W. M. 


La Musique polyphonique dans Egypte ancienne. By Dr. Hans Hickmann. 
La Cliquette: un instrument de percussion égyptien de l’époque copte. By the 
same. Miscellanea musicologia. By the same. (Three pamphlets 
issued by the Press of the French Institute of Oriental Archaeology, 
Cairo.) ur Geschichte der altagyptischen Glocken. By the same. 
(Kassel and Basel: Barenreiter-Verlag.) 

These essays, like others that preceded them, are instalments of 

Dr. Hickmann’s forthcoming work, ‘ Musical Life in Ancient Egypt’, 

which will represent the fruit of long labour in a field of extraordinary 
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difficulties. It may be that no practical realization of what ancient 
Egyptian music was like will ever be achieved; but Dr. Hickmann’s work 
is bringing to light a mass of detailed information. 

His essay on ancient polyphony begins by declaring that ancient 
music was far from being a purely monodic art. Egyptian musicians 
practised a kind of polyphony so long ago as the time of the Old Kingdom. 
We may imagine their principles heterophonic, like those obtaining 
everywhere in the East where vocal and instrumental ensembles are 
cultivated. ‘ The technique of heterophony is a kind of conventional 
improvisation: the singer and the orchestral musicians play and sing the 
same melody, each varying it according to his aptitudes as a virtuoso and 
to the possibilities of the different instruments.”” Such music is a theme 
with variations, the variations being performed not successively but 
simultaneously. ‘‘ Its polyphonic character consists in the divergences 
resulting from the various individual interpretations of the musicians.” 
The origins of the antiphonal chant are to be ascribed to the temples of 
ancient Egypt while, as for accompanied melody, the evidence abounds 
ofits practice. All the wind instruments except the trumpet were employed 
to provide a drone; and at least as early as the Fourth Dynasty the double 
clarinet was used to produce a tune and its drone simultaneously. The 
double oboe came later, at the beginning of the New Empire (Eighteenth 
Dynasty). This instrument was built so as to allow the performer to 
change his tonality; and the deduction is made that Egyptian music was 
ruled by a fairly well-developed tonal system. In Graeco-Roman times 
the old clarinet and oboe were replaced by the double aulos. 

An illustration is given of a terra-cotta statuette representing two 
musicians, one playing the cymbals and the other the Pan-pipes, wind for 
which is provided by bellows worked by the foot. ‘This second musician 
is apparently singing, and presumably played his pipes in pauses in the 
song. Lute-players accompanied themselves as they sang. The discovery 
at Thebes in the 1930s of the three-stringed lute (so well preserved as to 
be still practicable), belonging to the singer Harmosis, provides intimate 
details of the musician’s art under Queen Hatshepsut of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Dr. Hickmann deduces that two of the strings were played at 
the unison, while the third provided a drone. He goes on to correct the 
assumption that Egyptian harpists played only on open strings. But it 
seems that the chords of these harpists’ accompaniments consisted only 
of fundamental notes with their fifths and octaves. The essay ends with 
an account of the ‘‘ conducting ” of these ensembles of musicians; such 
conducting was different from the art as we know it to-day, in that it 
consisted of indicating by manual gestures (“‘ chironomy ”’) the note to 
be played. A diagram shows us a broken scale descending two octaves, 
with the conductor’s gesture for each note. 

The paper on the clappers cliquette ”) discusses a percussion 
instrument numbers of which have survived though, strangely enough, 
they are never depicted in Egyptian art. A descendant of this instrument 
is the “‘ semanterion ” in use in Greek monasteries. The ‘ Miscellanea’ 
pamphlet deals principally with the celebrated wall-paintings (now sadly 
damaged) of two harpists in the tomb of Rameses II in the Valley of the 
Kings. The German pamphlet on bells (also illustrated) is no less 
curious in its way. R. C. 
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Vaughan Williams. By Percy M. Young. pp. 239. (London: Dennis 
Dobson. 1953. 18s.) 

This book is beautifully produced, with a large number of excellently 
clear music examples. Dr. Young’s text has a different sort of clarity, 
that is to say, it is perfectly intelligible to anyone who already knows what 
he is talking about; but as a guide to the uninitiated he is rather too fond 
of abstract details describing music (garnished with all the inescapable 
jargon), too fond of long latinesque words and flights of philosophical 
lyricism. 

The chapters range from Dr. Vaughan Williams’s background and 
early works, through choral compositions, operas, miscellaneous orchestral 
works and the symphonies, to a chapter of summing-up. Here is a 
conclusion: 

In accommodating music to morals to some extent Vaughan Williams not only 
follows a tendency (often tiresome) almost exclusively British but a loyalty to early 
idealism. Since the eighteenth century music in church has been forced into 
supplementing parsonic homilies and the idea that music of an especial and 
innocuous nature can contribute to moral improvement has long held sway. Thus 
the conventional * Messiah ’ is general confession and absolution at once. In holding 
to the tenet that music may be morally effective Vaughan Williams ts within a 
narrow tradition, but that in turn is within another, greater and classical. 
Another: 

Ihe democratic zeal of Vaughan Williams has consistently found outlet in the 
manner in which he has written music for all sorts and conditions of amateurs 
performance. 

Since the best way in which to give an idea of Dr. Young’s style is to 
quote it, here is a description of an early song: 

The vocal line moves freely between declamation, near-recitative and Ivrical 
ease; now chromatic, now diatonic, now modal. ‘The melody is the self-contained 
embodiment of the narrative. ‘The accompaniment rises from the melody and rarely 
engages in individual tone painting. 

Talking of the * Magnificat’, Dr. Young says: 

Vaughan Williams displays frequently, but nowhere else so finely, a refusal to 
write ““ hymns and psalms with an eye to the church pew” and to “ express 
conventional pietism ” 

Then of the G minor string quartet we read: 

The Trio is but of little interest, nor can the * Romance * rid itself of a super- 
annuated impulse. The first movement frequently appears to consist of self- 
quotation, 

Why, one asks, does it appear” only frequently” and not always to 
do this? Or is it a musical mirage? Dr. Young goes on: 


‘ 


The Finale crosses * When Johnny comes marching home’ (so that the last 
movement of Roy Harris’s ‘ Folk Song Symphony’ sounds a cognate work) with 
* The Campbells are coming ’; in more ways than one this movement is premonitory 

the rhythm is taut, virile and disciplined; the development of tonality is free from 
mode and scale alike, conceiving G minor generously and generally; the fugato ot 
the final episode shows similar chordal juxtaposition as in the Scherzo of the Sixth 
Symphony, and its countersubject projects— scher zando—a triplet figure which forms, 
in augmentation, the core of the Scherzo of the A minor quartet; nor when the 
brusque exposition of imitating and sequential fourths is reached at Dd is the Fourth 
Symphony out of mind. In brief this is a significant movement. 


A curious exposition of Vaughan Williams’s tendency to musical cross- 
reference! It fails to explain how “ tonality ” can be “ developed ” free 
from mode and scale, and yet conceive G minor generously. 

In the chapter on the operas Dr. Young keeps passing to and fro with 
comparison and reminiscence. He tells us “ Falstaff woos Mrs. Ford 
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with passionate and augmented triads’, but in his mention of notable 
features of the operas he forgets the uninformed reader, and never pauses 
to clarify the shape or story of each opera as a whole. Somehow the 
chapter is a scholarly muddle. 

Sometimes when Dr. Vaughan Williams uses or even only suggests a 
folksong in his work, Dr. Young seizes upon it and tells us its name, such 
as ‘ Lovely Joan’, *‘ Tarry Trowsers’ or ‘ The Golden Vanity’. This 
approach would be still more interesting if it were thorough, and were the 
appendices of the book to contain a list of the folksongs and the works in 
which they figure. But the folksong appendix (No. I) is taken up with a 
charming article by Dr. Vaughan Williams himself. 

In general this book is recommended to those who are already well 
versed in the music described, and whose literary appetite is not deterred 
by its verbiage. The writing is not concentrated enough for a text-book 
nor sweet enough for pleasurable reading. 

A final quotation will show what I mean: 

The slow movement, entitled * Romance ’, unfolds spaciously and contrapuntally, 
allowing the canzona-like mood climax in a homophonic, eight part passage as from 

a motet. The melodic foundation of this section is a scalic descent of a third, 

borrowed from the tail-piece of the first subject. Few composers of recent times are 

so poetic in conclusion as Vaughan Williams and the final bars of this movement, 
summarizing the previous argument and deftly drawing attention to a contract 
previously worked on—between E> minor and B minor—are both exquisite and 

epigrammati 

Could anything be more remote from Vaughan Williams’s own style ? 
Dr. Young’s 200 pages are never quite epigrammatic and sometimes far 
from exquisite. PAT. 


Alte und Neue Musik: 25 Jahre Basler hammerorchester. pp. 379. (Ziirich: 
Atlantis Verlag. 1952. 

Paul Sacher, founder and conductor of the Basel Chamber Orchestra, 
was born at Basel in 1906 and studied under Weingartner and Karl Nef. 
The handsome book before us celebrates the first twenty-five years of the 
orchestra which he has conducted uninterruptedly since 1926 (the 
associated Chamber Choir was founded in 1928). Pages 194 to 292 
contain the programmes performed; but there is much else in the book. 
An interesting section illustrates the relations between Dr. Sacher and a 
number of the contemporary composers with whom he has_ been 
particularly associated—Honegger, Frank Martin, Willy Burkhard, 
Conrad Beck, Bartok, Martinu, Kienek, Hindemith, Stravinsky and 
Richard Strauss—with quotations from letters. Another section, a 
valuable one, contains introductions by the composers themselves to 
works about to be performed: these being reproduced from the ‘ Mit- 
teilungen des BKO’, a circular issued gratuitously to subscribers. 
Humphrey Searle and Michael Tippett are represented here. 

The range of the BKO programmes is immense. A whole page is 
filled with a mere enumeration of works that have represented Schiitz, 
and nearly a page with Purcell, whose Te Deum in D has been performed 
seven times. The names of Morley, Wilbye, Dowland, Simpson and 
Boyce also occur. Works written expressly for the orchestra, or given 
first performances by it, include: Bartok’s ‘ Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta’ and his Divertimento for strings; Casella’s Concerto for 
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Vaughan Williams. By Percy M. Young. pp. 239. (London: Dennis 
Dobson. 1953. 18s.) 

This book is beautifully produced, with a large number of excellently 
clear music examples. Dr. Young’s text has a different sort of clarity, 
that is to say, it is perfectly intelligible to anyone who already knows what 
he is talking about; but as a guide to the uninitiated he is rather too fond 
of abstract details describing music (garnished with all the inescapable 
jargon), too fond of long latinesque words and flights of philosophical 
lyricism. 

The chapters range from Dr. Vaughan Williams’s background and 
early works, through choral compositions, operas, miscellaneous orchestral 
works and the symphonies, to a chapter of summing-up. Here is a 
conclusion: 

In accommodating music to morals to some extent Vaughan Williams not only 
follows a tendency (olten tiresome) almost exclusively British but a loyalty to early 
idealism. Since the eighteenth century music in church has been torced into 
supplementing parsonic homilies and the idea that music of an especial and 
innocuous nature can contribute to moral improvement has long held sway. Thus 
the conventional * Messiah ’ is general confession and absolution at once. In holding 
to the tenet that music may be morally effective Vaughan Williams ts within a 
narrow tradition, but that in turn is within another, greater-and classical. 
Another: 

The democratic zeal of Vaughan Williams has consistently found outlet in the 
manner in which he has written music for all sorts and conditions of amateur 
performance. 

Since the best way in which to give an idea of Dr. Young’s style is to 
quote it, here is a description of an early song: 

The vocal line moves freely between declamation, near-recitative and Ivrical 
ease; now chromatic, now diatonic, now modal. The melody is the self-contained 
embodiment of the narrative. ‘The accompaniment rises from the melody and rarely 
engages in individual tone painting. 

Talking of the ‘ Magnificat >, Dr. Young says: 

Vaughan Williams displays frequently, but nowhere else so finely, a refusal to 
write “hymns and psalms with an eye to the church pew” and to “ express 
conventional pietism ” 

Then of the G minor string quartet we read: 

The Trio is but of little interest, nor can the * Romance ’ rid itself of a super- 
annuated impulse. The first movement frequently appears to consist of. self- 
quotation. 

Why, one asks, does it “ appear” only * frequently ” and not always to 
do this? Or is it a musical mirage? Dr. Young goes on: 

The Finale crosses * When Johnny comes marching home’ (so that the last 
movement of Roy Harris’s ‘ Folk Song Symphony’ sounds a cognate work) with 
* The Campbells are coming *; in more ways than one this movement is premonitory 

the rhythm is taut, virile and disc iplined; the development of tonality is free trom 
mode and scale alike, conceiving G minor generously and generally; the fugato ot 
the final episode shows similar chordal juxtaposition as in the Scherzo of the Sixth 

Symphony, and its countersubject projects— scher zando—a triplet figure which forms, 

in augmentation, the core of the Scherzo of the A minor quartet; nor when the 

brusque exposition of imitating and sequential fourths is reached at Dd is the Fourth 

Symphony out of mind. In brief this is a significant movement. 

A curious exposition of Vaughan Williams’s tendency to musical cross- 
reference! It fails to explain how “ tonality ” can be “ developed ” free 
from mode and scale, and yet conceive G minor generously. 

In the chapter on the operas Dr. Young keeps passing to and fro with 
comparison and reminiscence. He tells us “ Falstaff woos Mrs. Ford 
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with passionate and augmented triads ’’, but in his mention of notable 
features of the operas he forgets the uninformed reader, and never pauses 
to clarify the shape or story of each opera as a whole. Somehow the 
chapter is a scholarly muddle. 

Sometimes when Dr. Vaughan Williams uses or even only suggests a 
folksong in his work, Dr. Young seizes upon it and tells us its name, such 
as ‘ Lovely Joan’, *‘ Tarry Trowsers’ or ‘ The Golden Vanity’. This 
approach would be still more interesting if it were thorough, and were the 
appendices of the book to contain a list of the folksongs and the works in 
which they figure. But the folksong appendix (No. I) is taken up with a 
charming article by Dr. Vaughan Williams himself. 

In general this book is recommended to those who are already well 
versed in the music described, and whose literary appetite is not deterred 
by its verbiage. The writing is not concentrated enough for a text-book 
nor sweet enough for pleasurable reading. 

A final quotation will show what I mean: 


The slow movement, entitled * Romance *, unfolds spaciously and contrapuntally, 
allowing the canzona-like mood climax in a homophonic, eight part passage as from 
a motet. The melodic foundation of this section is a scalic descent of a third, 
borrowed from the tail-piece of the first subject. Few composers of recent times are 
so poetic in conclusion as Vaughan Williams and the final bars of this movement, 
summarizing the previous argument and deftly drawing attention to a contract 
previously worked on —between E> minor and B minor—are both exquisite and 
epigrammatc 
Could anything be more remote from Vaughan Williams’s own style ? 
Dr. Young’s 200 pages are never quite epigrammatic and sometimes far 
from exquisite. 


Alte und Neue Musik: 25 Jahre Basler hammerorchester. pp. 379. (Ziirich: 
Atlantis Verlag. 1952. 

Paul Sacher, founder and conductor of the Basel Chamber Orchestra, 
was born at Basel in 1906 and studied under Weingartner and Karl Nef. 
The handsome book before us celebrates the first twenty-five years of the 
orchestra which he has conducted uninterruptedly since 1926 (the 
associated Chamber Choir was founded in 1928). Pages 194 to 292 
contain the programmes performed; but there is much else in the book. 
An interesting section illustrates the relations between Dr. Sacher and a 
number of the contemporary composers with whom he has been 
particularly associated—Honegger, Frank Martin, Willy Burkhard, 
Conrad Beck, Bartok, Martinu, Kienek, Hindemith, Stravinsky and 
Richard Strauss—with quotations from letters. Another section, a 
valuable one, contains introductions by the composers themselves to 
works about to be performed: these being reproduced from the * Mit- 
teilungen des BKO’, a circular issued gratuitously to subscribers. 
Humphrey Searle and Michael Tippett are represented here. 

The range of the BKO programmes is immense. A whole page is 
filled with a mere enumeration of works that have represented Schiitz, 
and nearly a page with Purcell, whose Te Deum in D has been performed 
seven times. The names of Morley, Wilbye, Dowland, Simpson and 
Boyce also occur. Works written expressly for the orchestra, or given 
first performances by it, include: Bartok’s ‘ Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta’ and his Divertimento for strings; Casella’s Concerto for 
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strings, piano, and percussion; Honegger’s Second and Fourth Sym- 
phonies, ‘ Joan of Arc at the Stake ’ and * The Dance of Death *; Strauss’s 
* Metamorphoses ’; and Stravinsky’s Concerto in D for strings. RG. 


Johann Sebastian Bach: Heritage and Obligation. By Paul Hindemith. 
pp. 44. (Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
1952. 12s. 6d.) 

This booklet, originally a speech delivered at Hamburg in 1950, 
contains only some thirty-two pages of actual reading matter. As the 
price may seem high, it is only fair to point out that there are illustrations: 
Kriigner’s engraving of the Thomaskirche and three comparatively 
unfamiliar reproductions. ‘Two of these latter are pages from the W. F. 
Bach Clavierbiichlein (the Applicatio, an interesting specimen of Bach’s 
own fingering: and the little setting of ‘Wer nur’). The third is the 
famous postscript in which Bach complained that customs duties had 
made his cousin’s wine “ too expensive for a present ”’. 

Hindemith argues that appreciation of Bach’s works is hindered by 
ignorance of his attitude towards them, and as a first step towards 
defining that attitude he seeks to clear away the romanticized notions 
that have prevailed, or still prevail, about Bach’s character and the 
circumstances of his life. Bach was not altogether a pattern of Christian 
meekness. He was not seated every day at the organ. His choral and 
orchestral performances were quite unlike those that are most familiar 
to-day; they were intimate, and Hindemith is emphatic that there is no 
excuse for the change of scale that has taken place. So far as anyone 
knows, Bach was perfectly content with the media he wrote for. Hinde- 
mith further remarks that Bach was one of the first to adopt a modern 
attitude towards music, in that he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
performance and composition, and was not much interested in theory— 
for instance, in Rameau’s theoretical work. 

Having stripped Bach of some of his “ tinsel glory ”’, Hindemith goes 
on to discuss what we have inherited from him. He is not thinking of the 
music, but of something more general and indeed supramusical. His 
thought becomes difficult to follow; but its drift appears to be that in 
rising above the worries of lower middle-class life and the limitations of 
the Protestant Church, and in rejecting easy ways to fame (opera and 
oratorio), he became comparable with those who “ undergo deadly 
scientific experiments for the benefit of mankind’. Hindemith rejects 
the obvious explanations of the decline in Bach’s productivity after 1740, 
and suggests that, having climbed as high as man can go, he lost interest 
in the practical purposes served by music; his creative activity became 
pure thought. ‘ Recognition of human excellence in its highest form, 
knowledge of the path that leads to it, the necessary done with dutifulness 
and driven to that point of perfection where it outgrows all necessity— 
this knowledge is the most precious inheritance given us with Bach’s 
music.”” Composers ought to seek the same road to perfection; laymen 
ought to take “those values which Bach has demonstrated”? as a 
standard by which to judge other music. 

Whether such speculations serve any useful purpose I do not know. 
Of course, they make admirable specimens of “ historical relativity ”’. 
For Forkel, Bach had to be a monument of German art: for Spitta, a 
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classicist. For Hindemith, speaking in 1950, his personal qualities have 
to be those of the man in the street, and his musical ability is reduced to 
“the necessary done with dutifulness ’’—a description whose validity is 
not increased by the fact that Bach is supposed to have said much the 
same thing about himself. As for our inheritance from Bach, it seems 
unlikely that the most precious aspect of it will prove to be a mere 
attitude, a vague conception that will never help a composer to compose, 
or a layman to arrive at sound standards of musical judgment. 

But to question Hindemith’s main thesis is not to say that there is 
nothing of value in his booklet. It is full of remarks that can be thought 
over with profit, whether or no one agrees with them. Is it still permissible 
to regard the Art of Fugue as ‘“‘ pure thought”? Is it true that an auto- 
graph manuscript gives a clearer impression of a composer’s intentions 
than a printed text? (Hindemith is not thinking of textual problems.) 
Is it true that the Roman Church hampers composers less than the 
Protestant Churches, and that it takes “‘ an extraordinary genius ”’ to write 
good music for the latter? How should one balance Hindemith’s 
suggestion—that Bach was one of the first of the moderns, and not much 
interested in Rameau—against the opinion prevalent to-day: that he was 
the last of the medievals and intensely interested in symbolism ? 

Some of these questions are interesting rather than important; but 
the last is one on which it is advisable to form a provisional opinion, and 
to form it quickly; for Bach has never been in more danger of being 
submerged in a flood of scholastic interpretations. Few of us are 
musicians enough to write anything illuminating about music; but anyone 
can fill a page and earn a fee by saying that this crotchet means God the 
Father and those two quavers (equal but different) mean God the Son. 
At least, anyone can do so who is prepared to discard common sense and 
ignore any facts that happen to be awkward— including that very awkward 
statement of Emanuel Bach’s, which may be roughly translated thus: 
‘*“ My father, like myself and all real musicians, had no use for dry 
mathematics.” W. E. 


English Pictorial Music Title-pages, 1820-1885. By A Hyatt King. pp. 11, 
and five sheets of plates. (London, The Bibliographical Society, 
1950.) 

This is a reprint from ‘ The Library ’ of a paper originally read before 
the Bibliographical Society. The pictorial title-page, Mr. King points 
out, was principally reserved in England for popular, ephemeral pieces, 
but a striking exception is the churchyard scene from * Don Giovanni’, 
published by Augener in 1871 and here reproduced. Among the count- 
less practitioners of this minor art the masters were Alfred Concanen and 
Brandard. Little is known of either, but Mr. King can speak of the 
former’s *“‘ genius’. It is illustrated here by his title-page for ‘ The Jolly 
Dogs Galop’ of 1863, an affecting memorial of the Dundreary age. Mr. 
King estimates at between 80,000 and 100,000 the number of these 
title-pages, which reflect every aspect of English life. The pamphlet is 
to be had of Kenneth Mummery, 9 St. Winifred’s Road, Bournemouth, 
price 5s. 
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John Dowland: Ayres for Four Voices (* Musica Britannica’ VI). John Blow: 
Coronation Anthems and Anthems with Strings (* Musica Britannica’ VII). 
Published for the Royal Musical Association by Stainer and Bell. 
1953. guineas each.) 

Our steadily-growing national collection of music is now augmented 
by a secular and a sacred anthology, each one casting new light on the 
much misunderstood seventeenth century. For while it is true that 
modern scholars are almost unanimous in transferring academic odium 
from Blow on to Burney, they tend to pay lip-service to the strong and 
vigorous background Blow had been conscious of even from his youth 
a background whose continuing tradition reached back through the 
Commonwealth to the days when Dowland, in the first flush of youth, 
conquered all Europe with his incomparable songs. 

John Dowland’s musical career was remarkable, even judged by 
modern standards, for he travelled almost as extensively in the wake of a 
brilliant reputation as many a virtuoso of to-day. Nuremberg, Leipzig, 
Frankfort, Copenhagen, Venice, Florence, Paris, Antwerp and Amsterdam 
all saw and heard Dowland, many of these cities perpetuating the memory 
of his visit by publishing his compositions. But whereas in those days the 
popular facet of Dowland’s repertory was the dance and the dance-song, 
we have before us now a publication devoted entirely to the part-songs, 
or ‘ Ayres for Four Voices’. These are virtually unknown in the com- 
poser’s own settings, as songs for mixed voices with lute accompaniment, 
though the melodies of many of them have been long familiar in the 
versions for solo voice and lute. 

These ayres were originally published in four books, and the title of 
the first will suffice to show that Dowland, besides aiming at a large 
public, was also hopeful of large sales: ‘ The First Booke of Songes or 
Ayres of four partes with Tableture for the Lute: So made that all the 
partes together, or either of them severally may be song to the Lute, 
Orpherian, or Viol de gambo.’ Here is the Elizabethan counterpart of 
the well-known modern method of orchestrating a work in such a way 
that it can be played quite effectively by any combination from violin 
and piano to full orchestra. In spite of this apparently careless approach 
to the actual manner of performance, Dowland’s ayres are highly 
organized and finely balanced works, testifying to the artistic scruples 
and thoughtful industry of the composer, who, as is well known, was 
quick to censure those responsible for pirated editions of his music. For 
this edition Dowland’s own corrections were available, since the ‘ First 
Booke of Songes or Ayres’ was reprinted three times during his lifetime. 

As to the music itself, there is commendable variety both in style and 
content. Dance-songs rub shoulders with sacred and elegiac texts, note- 
against-note harmonizations with elegant polyphony. Several of the 
songs are obviously taken from masques or plays, and since the true 
context has unfortunately disappeared, an imaginary one must take its 
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place if the songs are to be correctly understood and appreciated. The 
present edition has been prepared by Thurston Dart and Nigel Fortune 
from transcriptions made by the late Dr. E. H. Fellowes. In a short 
preface, the general editor talks of maintaining the traditions of Dr. 
Fellowes’s work for English music. In this handsome volume, with its 
accurate and clear engraving and its scholarly and logical editing, these 
traditions have not only been maintained; they have been surpassed. 

The editing of the Blow volume has been divided between Anthony 
Lewis (Coronation Anthems) and Harold Watkins Shaw (Anthems 
with Strings). In the first section are three anthems for the coronation 
of James II and two for the coronation of William and Mary. Of these 
five, the last four are full anthems and the first is a highly elaborate type 
of verse anthem, * God spake sometime in visions’. The symphonies are 
for four-part string band, and the choral sections are written in eight 
parts with verses for alto, tenor and bass. Blow’s handling of these large 
forces compels admiration, and while the result is not as brilliant as in 
some of the more fully scored anthems of Purcell and Turner, there is a 
strong impression of depth and solidity, of firm technique and of inherent 
liturgical sense. The full anthems, although on a smaller scale, contain 
much that is characteristic of Blow’s highly individual approach to choral 
writing, without in any way flaunting the great traditions on which 
Restoration church music is built. 

Verse anthems of more normal proportions may be seen in the second 
section of this volume. All three anthems are presented with special a 
purpose, for two of them belong to the best of Blow’s work and the third La 
(though fairly familiar in a truncated and debased form) deserves to 
take on once again its pristine splendour and nobility. ‘This anthem, 
‘And I heard a great voice of much people ’, is still sung to-day to the 
text ‘1 was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day’, thus printed in Boyce’s 
* Cathedral Music’. It is now time to revert to Blow’s original version, 
with the aid of the carefully edited and collated version given by Dr. 
Shaw. The ritornelli or symphonies were certainly not treated lightly by 
Blow, for in this anthem two alternative viola parts are to be found, one 
of them perhaps being an afterthought, slightly more decorative, by the 
composer himself. Typical prominence is given to adult male voices in 
the solo (or verse) sections of the anthems * I said in the cutting off of my 
days’ and * The Lord is my Shepherd’, and both works belong to the 
most inspired period of Blow’s activity. In some ways it is a pity that 
more of these anthems with strings were not printed, but the tremendous 
amount of space taken up by the first of the coronation anthems left 
room for only three of Dr. Shaw’s excellent editions. Another serious 
omission in this volume, as in the Dowland volume, is an adequate 
commentary on the composers and music represented. It is to be hoped 
that this state of affairs will be remedied as soon as possible. 

D. W.S. 


English and Scottish Psalm and Hymn Tunes. By Maurice Frost. pp. 531. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and Oxford 
University Press. 1953. 5 guineas.) 


In the preface we are reminded that those who have had occasion to 
use such works as Zahn’s ‘ Die Melodien der deutschen evangelischen 
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Kirchenlieder ’ must have found their admiration and gratitude tempered 
with regret that there was no corresponding book in English dealing with 
British tunes. The handsome volume we have here does, in fact, lay the 
foundation for such a work and, as the product of patient and careful 
research, should become a standard reference-book on psalms and hymns 
of the period ¢. 1543-1677. 

The first part deals with the Old Version Psalters, the Scottish 
Common Tunes and the New Four-line Tunes from Ravenscroft, 1621. 
The psalters which immediately followed the Reformation, with the 
tunes here given, actually provided the earliest material for congregational 
singing in our churches. 

Following the reproductions of the beautiful old title-pages and a 
description of the contents of each psalter, the psalms are set out in their 
accepted order (from Psalm 1 to 150) and the tunes duly appear with the 
psalms to which they were first attached. This means that the tunes we 
are examining are not given in chronological order. To take an extreme 
case: the second three-part tune for Psalm 22 comes from Playford 
1677, while the following unison line for Psalm 23 is from A.G. 1556. It 
should be said at once that the music-printing is a model of clarity and 
beauty. 

Some of the finest musical gems will be found in the second part of 
the book, which draws upon sources outside the regular series of psalters. 
Coverdale’s ‘ Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes’ opens with the 
injunction “ To the Boke ”’: 

Go lytle boke, get the acquaintance 

Among the louers of God’s worde . . . 
reminding us that these psalms were intended as a counterblast to the 
disreputable ballads of the day. In this collection there are richly varied 
tunes, ranging from the plainsong ‘ Christe qui lux ’ to the German ‘ Ein’ 
feste Burg’ 

The next notable collection in the second part is Tye’s setting of 
various texts from the Acts of the Apostles, dedicated to Edward VI. 
Though the settings are generally sung to-day with Latin words or with 
English words of more recent origin, the compiler of this book, being 
more concerned with history than with present-day performance, gives 
us the sixteenth-century words. At the same time he has added bar-lines. 
In a record of this sort are these really necessary? If they help the eye, 
they also suggest an artificial rhythmic stress out of character with Tye’s 
writing. 

From Matthew Parker’s Psalter, c. 1560-1567, we are given several 
tunes by Tallis, prefaced by a description that will bear quotation: 

The Nature of the Eyght Tunes. 
The first is meeke: devout to see, 
The second is sad: in maiesty. 
The third doth rage: and roughly brayth. 
The fourth doth fawne: and flattry playeth, 
The fyfth deligth: and laugheth the more, 
The sixt bewayleth: it weepeth full sore, 
The seventh tredeth stoute: in froward race, 
The eyghte goeth milde: in modest pace. 
The Tenor of these partes be for the people when they will sing alone, the other 
parts, put for greater queers, or to suche as will synge or play them priuatelye. 


Mention must be made of George Wither’s two collections, ‘ The 
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Songs of the Old Testament’ and ‘The Hymnes and Songs of the 
Church ’, which give us some of Gibbons’s finest tunes, such as the Angel’s 
Song, in their original two-part settings. 

To Welshmen the title of the book will appear inadequate, for it 
includes tunes from ‘ Llyfr y Psalmau’, 1621, by Edmwnd Prys, Arch- 
deacon of Merioneth, who is remembered for causing a fresh psalm to be 
sung in his church each Sunday. Only four of the twelve in this collection 
appear to be originals by Prys, not imported from England; but a new 
Welsh hymnbook issued by the Archbishop of Wales in 1951 includes an 
excellent tune called ‘Salm Don Li’, by the archdeacon, which is not 
found here. 

The cross-references and different classified lists in the book are 
helpful, but the indexing might have included a list of composers in so far 
as the authorship of the tunes is known. Since the tunes are given a 
minimum of comment, the great merit of the work lies in that it supplies 
a faithful record of our early psalm and hymn tunes which will serve as a 
companion volume to the early psalters and will also ensure that none of 
them be lost or forgotten. A further volume dealing with the next 
100 years is promised by the author. npn P 


To Music; and A Thanksgiving to God. By Herbert Murrill. (Oxford 
University Press. 3s. and 3s. 6d.) From Alderley. By Thomas 
Pitfield. (Augener. 2s. 6d.) 

Herbert Murrill’s two songs are both settings of poems by Herrick. 
They strengthen one’s conviction that Murrill was one of our best song- 
writers. ‘To Music’, though in the Warlock tradition, possesses its 
own individual character, is harmonically rich and places the words in 
splendid perspective. Murrill uses Gibbons’s Song 20 as the basis of the 
accompaniment to ‘A Thanksgiving ’, but there is no further relationship 
to that period. A childlike naivety pervades this song, the text being 
mainly set syllabically and much of it in equal note-values. ‘ From 
Alderley ’, though not in the same high musical stratum, is an effective 
pastoral. 


Mephistopheles’ Serenade and Dance. A Caricature for Orchestra. By 
Benjamin Frankel, Op. 25. (Augener. Full score. 10s.) Toccata. 
For piano. By Thomas Pitfield. (Augener. 3s.) Suite from 
Handel’s Water Music. Arranged and edited by Anthony Baines. 
(Oxford University Press. Score. 16s.) 

* Mephistopheles’ is dedicated to Ruth Railton and the National 
Youth Orchestra. A very full score gives everybody plenty of fun, 
including the three percussion players and the brass section of fourteen, 
and the tuba has the first important solo. The whole piece is very 
descriptive of the amusing programme-note which appears on the fly- 
sheet. It is by no means easy to play, and gives us a sound idea of the 
prowess of our Youth Orchestra. 

The * Toccata’ is no more than its title suggests. The writing is very 
pianistic and it will make a good study, but the musical value is not high. 

Anthony Baines’s edition of the ‘ Water Music’ will be welcomed by 
many. Those who have heard this arrangement will find it difficult to 
listen with any enjoyment to the one we are accustomed to. Mr. Baines has 
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approached the task as a scholar, and has based his edition on three early 
sources. The original scoring is for strings, oboes, bassoons and horns. 
Mr. Baines has added ad-libitum parts for flutes, trombones and timpani. 
A good preface sets out to ensure unanimity in performance by giving 
advice on the interpretation of ornaments; and although there will be 
those who will disagree with some of the suggested interpretations of 
note-values, there will at least be no doubt on the part of the performers, 
There are eleven movements. B. W. G. R. 


Veni Sancte Spiritus. Motet for S.A.T. and organ (or tenor trombone. . 
By John Dunstable, edited by Denis Stevens. (Hinrichsen, 2s. 
Song of the Soul. For S.S.A.T.B.B., strings, harp and timpani. By 
Edmund Rubbra. Vocal score. (Lengnick, 2s. 6d.) Lord, Thou 
hast been our Refuge. Motet for unaccompanied chorus. By Arnold 
Cooke. (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 

The great John Dunstable of European fame has had little opportunity 
hitherto of becoming a real, that is, an audible composer. Here we have 
the piece which won him most renown. In discussing this superb structure, 
justly described by the editor as “ typical of medieval art at its finest ”’, 
the gap between technical description and realization of the music yawns 
at its widest. There is an instrumental tenor consisting, all but two 
notes, of the second and third lines of the hymn ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus ’ 
cut up into arbitrary sections. Above it the vocal tenor declaims most of 
the same hymn; the alto sings a text not otherwise found; and the upper 
voice sings the entire sequence * Veni Sancte Spiritus’. ‘The motet is in 
three sections within each of which a * talea ’’—a rhythmic scheme for al! 
four parts—is repeated exactly. But nothing in such a description can 
convey the grandeur of the piece, its clear-flowing euphony interspersed 
with “* gathering places” where the harmony stands still, and above all 
the vibrant yet calm joy which floods the music. 

A century later, but partaking of the same rapture, the Spaniard 
St. John of the Cross called his poem “ Song of the Soul in intimate 
communication and union with the love of God ”’.. Edmund Rubbra has 
obviously felt deeply the glowing fire of the words. Roy Campbell’s 
translation is mystical and simple, with rhymes and rhythms apt for voices. 
The composer has necessarily renounced vocal counterpoint and has given 
us the richness of six-part writing often deployed in two three-part 
streams of chords which softly clash in mirroring lines and often melt in 
the six-four chord of Ep, their contented home. The voice parts are not 
difficult, though their quiet fervour needs some sustaining, especially at 
the very slow metronome-rate suggested. 

Faced with the staggering text of Psalm go, Arnold Cooke seems to 
have fallen back on skilled contrivance in a number of passages, showing 
a degree of skill indeed in his handling of striking harmonies in singable 
style that would suffice on many occasions. Puzzlingly enough, Psalm go 
is left clearly incomplete, musically speaking, and gives way to a spirited 
‘Sing we merrily unto God our strength ’—Cooke’s trumpets, unlike 
Palestrina’s and Byrd’s, being blown up in fourths. Although there are 
references here to the superimposed fifths which are made much of in the 
earlier part of the piece it is difficult to see how this jubilation fits, and one 
is left with the impression of an inventive and lively mind which has not 
come fully to grips with its task. 
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The Blind Beggar's Daughter. A Ballad Opera. Libretto by Sheila 
Bathurst and Geoffrey Bush. Music by Geoffrey Bush. Vocal 
score. (Elkin, 7s. 6d.) 

To succeed, as Geoffrey Bush has done, in writing for the unskilled 
with freshness and charm of invention is not given to many. His nice 
tunes avoid commonplaces and squareness of rhythm, as they do pastiche. 
Many of them have neat and telling descants and one, the chorus which 
ends the first and last scenes, is decidedly beautiful. The accompaniment 
is well laid out for piano in a style which makes it a good substitute for a 
small orchestra, whose parts are, however, available. The libretto, based 
on the ballad of the blind beggar’s daughter of Bednall Green, is crisp and 
lively, avoiding the pompous and banal and not in the least “ old-worlde ”’. 
There are four solo singing parts, five speaking parts and a chorus. 


I. K. 


Canticle I]; Abraham and Isaac. By Benjamin Britten. (Boosey & Hawkes. 
6s.) Voices of the Prophets. By Alan Bush. (Joseph Williams. 
12s. 6d.) Discovery. By Howard Ferguson. (Boosey & Hawkes. 5s.) 
Flight for Heaven. By Ned Rorem. (Mercury Music Corporation, 
New York.) The New Imperial Edition of Mezzo-soprano Songs. Com- 
piled and edited by Sydney Northcote. (Boosey & Hawkes. 10s.) 
Old Adam the Carrion Crow. By Roger Fiske. (Oxford University 
Press. 4s.) .Neglectful Edward. By Rupert Thackray. (Oxford 
University Press. 3s.) 

As his second canticle Benjamin Britten has set a text from the Chester 
Miracle Play tor alto and tenor voices and piano It forms a continuous 
piece, lasting about seventeen minutes, admirably organized and showing 
an imaginative treatment of voice and piano parts which never falters. 
The piano writing proves that the most striking effects do not always 
require a large number of notes. 

Alan Bush’s cantata, which is for tenor and piano and lasts just a little 
longer than Britten’s canticle, consists of four separate songs, settings of 
words by Isaiah, Milton, Blake and Peter Rose senna Here the piano 
writing is much more complex and produces, in the final song especially, 
considerable technical difficulty, while the vocal line is generally well 
sustained, eminently singable and musically satisfying. Beyond setting 
the underlying mood of exaltation, the words offer little help to the 
composer. However, references by the fourth prophet, Peter Blackman, 
to ‘“* the red roughened hands of the steelmen of Sheffield’ and ‘ the 
stevedore heaving bales in the shipyards of Antwerp ”, and to unspecified 
‘subtly plotted deception ”’ and * evil oppression which cripples all our 
creation’, do little to disturb the sound and satisfying musical organization 
of the work. 

Howard Ferguson in his settings of five quite short poems by Denton 
Welch, shows his accustomed technical skill and assurance of style 
together with the light touch necessary here and excellent distribution of 
interest between piano and voice, though some of the musical ideas are 
possibly too matter-of-fact for the rather macabre verses. 

Ned Rorem in his Herrick settings employs a more heavy-handed 
harmonic technique and piano texture, without upsetting the logic of the 
music, which cannot be complained of. Before the ninth and last song a 
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piano interlude harks back to the first song; so the work is evident], 


intended to form a sequence. But if there is any thread connecting the 


poems it seems to be broken by “ Here a pretty baby lies ”’. 

Sydney Northcote’s collection of mezzo-soprano songs contains thirty 
pieces, mostly well known, by composers of all periods and countries, 
ranging from Dowland to Strauss and Howells. The foreign words are 
printed in addition to English translations, which together with the 
editing and arranging of individual songs are the work of many hands. 

The songs by Roger Fiske and Rupert Thackray are both vivacious. 
The first, for two solo voices and piano (words by Thomas Lovell Beddoes), 
is the more colourful and consistent; the second, for solo voice and piano 
(words by Robert Graves), is slighter and at times more commonplace- 
intentionally, no doubt. 


Cantata. By Igor Stravinsky. (Boosey & Hawkes. Miniature Score. 4s. 
The Sacred Dance. By Peter Crossley-Holland. (Lengnick. Vocal 
Score. 3s.) A Tribute of Praise. By Anthony Lewis. (Lengnick. 
Vocal Score. 5s.) Psalm C. By Julius Harrison.  (Lengnick. 
Vocal Score. 2s.) Let Us Sing Correctly. (is. 6d.); Fifteen Two- 
Part Exercises. (2s.) By Kodaly. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 


Stravinsky’s cantata for soprano, tenor, female chorus and small 
instrumental ensemble lasts about thirty minutes. A deliberately archai 
effect, reminiscent in some ways of fourteenth-century music, matches 
the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century anonymous words very well; sixteenth- 
century musical features would nowadays seem hardly remote enough. 
Two movements headed “ Ricercar” have little connection with any ot 
the usual ricercar forms, save for a preoccupation with contrapuntal 
devices, less pronounced in the first. These ‘‘ ricercars ”’, together with a 
setting of ‘ Westron Wind’, are framed and separated by stanzas of the 
Lyke-wake Dirge, set for chorus and differing musically only slightly one 
from another. Ricercare II, ‘Tomorrow shall be my dancing day’, for 
solo tenor, has a highly complicated structure ; the successive appearances 
of a ritornello are themselves highly organized in respect of combinations 
of repetitions and differences in words and music; and of the intervening 
material the solo part is occupied entirely, apart from a few notes, in 
repeating about forty times its opening eleven-note theme, direct, turned 
upside down or in cancrizans inversion, rhythmically varied, transposed, 
or in any combination of these, frequently against an accompaniment 
using one or more forms of the theme in canon. All these devices, added 
to a certain amount of large-scale repetition apart from the ritornello, 
contribute to the effectiveness of the movement (which may be performed 
separately), even the cancrizans inversions being clearly recognizable. 
Among other things binding the whole work together are a frequently 
recurring emphasis on the notes of the C major scale and in particular on 
the C major chord, and an almost constant basic tempo (except in 
* Westron Wind ’), which does not exclude the greatest rhythmic variety. 

Peter Crossley-Holland in his cantata uses the same text as Stravinsky 
in the second ricercar, mentioned above. A great deal of ordinary 
repetition, whose effect may be mitigated by the orchestration, which 
cannot be judged from a vocal score, combined with insufficient rhythmic 
variety in a continuous Larghetto 6/8 movement mostly in crotchets and 
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quavers, may produce some tedium in a thirteen-minute piece, though 
much of the basic material is attractive. It is scored for baritone solo, 
S.A.T.B. chorus and small orchestra. 

A much more concentrated style and a very sure technique are dis- 
played in Anthony Lewis’s five settings of words from the Psalms, for 
soprano and baritone soli and S.A.T.B. chorus. The ad libitum organ 
part mostly doubles the voices, but the few extra notes it adds, especially 
in the first movement, are worth having, and it can enable No. 2 to be 
performed as a soprano solo in the absence of a choir. Moreover, the 
organ would help to give the stability and definition of pitch almost 
invariably lacking in a cappella performances of any extended music the 
least bit daring harmonically. This work, though normally diatonic, 
shows a distinct fondness for a sharpened fourth degree of the major scale, 
and has as well a number of passages tricky to negotiate. But it is 
constantly alive and original in harmony and rhythm. In No. 2 the 
wordless chorus is asked in a sustained passage to “‘ change the vowel 
sound to ‘i’ as in ‘ high’ ’’—a word in which two different successive 
vowels can be distinguished. 

Like Anthony Lewis’s work, Julius Harrison’s Psalm, set for S.A.T.B. 
and obbligato organ with short passages for baritone solo, shows a 
fondness for the sharpened fourth, and it is just as assured in style and 
form. But the musical material is rather more conventional, probably 
owing to the occasional nature of the work, composed for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Bryanston School. It becomes most interesting in its 
excursions to new keys. 

Kodaly’s two well-planned sets of exercises for choirs in correct 
intonation in two-part singing “ will serve as an introduction to the style 
of the greatest epoch of choral singing’. It is an especial pleasure to see 
educational work of this nature in the hands of a first-rate musician. 


Musikalisches Opfer. By J. S. Bach. Edited by Hans Gal. (5s.) Aonzert 
fiir Horn and Streichorchester. By Othmar Schoeck. (2s. 6d.) Octet 
for Wind Instruments. (Revised 1952.) By I. Stravinsky.  (5s.) 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments. (Revised 1947.) By Stravinsky. (5s.) 
Capriccio. For piano and orchestra. (Revised 1949.) By Stravinsky. 
(8s.) (All Boosey & Hawkes. Miniature scores.) 

Hans Gal’s convenient edition of a wonderful work gives a plain 
version of the original text, using, however, only treble and bass clefs 
(except where the notational tricks of the canons make others necessary), 
together with suggested instrumentation where Bach makes no specifi- 
cation and realizations of the canons and of the figured bass in the trio 
sonata and final canon. There are useful general notes and comments 
on individual items. For the 4-in-1 canon the editor out of a 
number of possibilities selects the ‘“ French violin” clef reading for the 
three upper parts. In the canon per augmentationem, contrario motu, four 
notes have been altered—apparently for the first time in any edition— 
in order to avoid a very fleeting effect of consecutive octaves in the 
realization. Since Bach in virtually all his other music has good reason 
to avoid such consecutives, it is probable that some correction is required 
here. But the editor does not discuss the various possibilities that might 
occur to the reader: (i) that Bach noticed the octaves but considered 
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them insignificant; (ii) that Bach erred inadvertently; (iii) that the 
trouble is due to copyists or printers—but the editor does not mention 
the sources of the work except to say that “ this score follows closely the 
text of the Complete Edition ”’. 

Othmar Schoeck’s horn concerto, now issued in miniature-score form, 
has already been reviewed in Music & LetrTers. 

The new versions of three Stravinsky works composed in the 1920s are 
to be welcomed. Alterations are numerous but comparatively trivial. 
There is a great improvement in legibility compared with the earlier 
miniature scores, but misprints still occur. 


Prelude and Fugue on a Theme by Victoria. For organ. By Benjamin Britten. 
(Boosey & Hawkes. 2s.) Concerto a due Cembali Concertati. In F 
major. By W. F. Bach. Edited by H. Brandts Buys. (Schott. 
Two-keyboard score. 7s.) Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 36. 
By Howard Hanson. (Carl Fischer, New York. T'wo-piano score.) 
Panathendenzug. For piano (left hand) and orchestra, Op. 74. By 
Richard Strauss. (Boosey & Hawkes. Two-piano score. 12s. 6d.) 


Britten’s prelude and fugue, written in 1946 for St. Matthew’s Church, 


Northampton, is spacious, though considerably shorter than the best of 


Bach’s organ fugues. A quite short prelude, loud and broad, introduces 
an Andante con Moto fugue which is generally much quieter and ends 
pianissimo, a fugue by no means academic in construction though devices 
like double counterpoint and melodic inversion appear from time to time. 
The style suggests a modern romantic composer’s appreciation of the 
more austere aspects of the classical organ school—it certainly demands 
from the organist the ability to produce long crescendi and diminuendi in 
a continuous texture, a feature usually associated with the later nineteenth- 
century school. Wisely, no registration is marked, though where the 
pedal appears to cross the lower manual parts some indication of the 
octave at which it is to sound should have been given. Many of the 
accent signs given seem incapable of realization by any of the usual 
methods of suggesting accentuation of the organ. The texture of the 
piece is such that it should be clearly heard under most conditions. 

W. F. Bach’s concerto, one of the very few works for two keyboard 
instruments without orchestra written prior to Mozart’s masterpiece, has 
hitherto been known chiefly by reputation. A modern critical edition is 
therefore very welcome. It is a lively and ingratiating work in three 
movements, and in spite of its title shows no trace of the formal structure 
of solo-and-orchestra concertos of any period. The constant canonic and 
imitative interplay between the two instruments is delightful, and pro- 
duces what must be the most consistently closely-written two-keyboard 
texture ever produced. Yet it never becomes tedious. The editor’s work 
leaves little to be desired; he gives a plain text, a list of variants in the 
different sources, an authoritative list of ornament interpretations, 
suggested speeds and additional phrasing, clearly differentiated from the 
original. No attempt has been made to supply dynamic markings, 
altogether lacking in the original, but useful for performances on pianos. 
In spite of its rather early date (probably 1732) it is surprising that a work 
of this style was once attributed to J. S. Bach. 

As far as one can judge from a two-piano reduction, Howard Hanson’s 
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concerto, commissioned by the Koussevitzky Foundation in 1948, is an 
immediately impressive and easily comprehended work in a rather 
grandiose style, spoilt at times in the quicker passages by trite rhythmic 
figures and rather superficial developments. The slow passages in the 
concerto’s four thematically connected movements are more satisfying. 
The solo part should sound brilliant, though it is by no means difficult. 
In contrast, there is a most exacting solo part in Strauss’s Panathe- 
naenzug, “‘ Symphonic Studies in the form of a Passacaglia ”, written in 
1927 and now published in a two-piano reduction. E. J. 


Sonata for Pianoforte. By Rolf Liebermann. (Universal Edition. gs.) 

This is a beautifully worked little sonata, not too exacting or arduous 
for the player, in four short movements, each of which is a miracle of 
tidy construction. The first isa Vivace crammed with semiquaver passage- 
work that lies, for the most part, quite neatly under the hand. Some 
eight bars of Meno Mosso form a contrasting interlude, but are adroitly 
derived from the main motive—this motive is an ascending sequence of 
notes only three short of a complete tone-row—so that one has variety 
without losing unity. 

The harmonic style of the whole sonata is interestingly romantic 
throughout, though at one time savouring of Hindemith and at another 
of Arnold Bax. Favourite chords of the composer are evidently the 
French augmented 6th, used of course without context, the chord of the 
flattened supertonic added to a dominant root, and chords of piled-up 
fourths. It cannot, however, be said that the sonata is in any particular 
key. The only indication that a movement has ended is that the music 
has ceased. The other three movements are an Andante Espressivo, 
curiously and doubtless deliberately unexpressive; an Allegro Vivace, 
something like a scherzo, full of rhythmic enterprise, which incidentally 
uses as a trio the Meno Mosso from the first movement; and the finale is 
an Allegro in 5/4, 10/8 and 3/8, decked out with a gay, tripping dotted 
rhythm. It might almost be called a passacaglia, since its initial motive 
recurs throughout, suitably transposed and sometimes in diminution. 

The whole sonata, lasting approximately sixteen minutes, is an earnest, 
interesting and somewhat astringent piece of music, regardless of its 
clevernesses of construction ; and its most laudable aspect is its moderation. 
Romantic in spirit, it never sinks to such depths of grossness or senti- 
mentality as to have a melodious tune. 


Five Bagatelles, Op. 20. By H. E. Apostel. (Universal Edition. 4s. 6d.) 

This set of pieces for flute, clarinet and bassoon does not seem to 
present many real problems to the players. The problems are for the 
listener. Dynamically the pieces are unpredictable and surprising, 
nearly every note having a varied extreme of intensity; harmonically 
they are kaleidoscopic—in twelve-note style, with the tinsel-like delicacy 
of an orchid and the freshness of a mouthful of the Sahara. 

The first piece, Allegro Moderato, lasts 38 bars, without rests in any 
instrument save when they all rest. This phenomenon, however, is so 
frequent and sudden that, if not carefully played, might well sound like 
a severe attack of hiccups. The second piece is something like the 
exposition of a fugue in 19 bars of Adagio with a flute solo giving the 
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subject cancrizans at the end. The third piece consists of 54 bars 
Allegretto Scherzando in 3/8. The fourth piece, Largo Assai, of 15 bars, 
is a ruminative tripartite cadenza. The finale, Allegro Risoluto, has a 
contrasting middle section to its mood of jovial garden-gnomishness, ends 


extremely complicated but fascinating sound. In the hands of unmusical 
players these bagatelles would, I fear, remind one of three assorted 
budgerigars squawking at each other in an eternal triangle. The com- 
poser has thought fit to preface the work with a map of each piece, in 
case one cannot get out of the maze. His use of his note-rows is extremely 
loose ; and sometimes in search of variety from the innate unsatisfactoriness 
of a note-row he resorts to mechanisms that fail to enhance his original 
material. For instance, his first 10 bars consist of the notes of the row 
distributed indiscriminately among the instruments, first at one pitch, 
then redistributed transposed up a semitone. After transposing thus in 
sequence up three semitones, he repeats the whole process and arrives at 
a double bar. One feels in addition that his choice of wrong notes— 
wrong by the standards of the method of composition he has adopted—is 


ordinary classical harmony. But then, one must not forget that one is 
dealing with bagatelles. 


Variazion’ su un’ arietta di Pergolesi. By Otmar Nussio. (Universal 
Edition. 8s.) 

These variations for bassoon and piano, all exhibiting an interesting 
capriciousness in a somewhat Bartokian vein, require an accomplished 
fagottist with a sense of humour. After the announcement of the arietta 
itself in a rather curious harmonization, there follow nine variations: 
Scherzetto, concentrating on octave leaps at semiquaver rate ; Tamburino, 
a presto in 2/4 with a subtly off-the-beat cross-rhythm; Lamento, an 
arioso accompanied by solemn arpeggios on the piano, a touching 
number; Ostinato, a tuneful but grotesque jigging piece in common time; 
Rapsodia, consisting mainly of trills and recitative for the bassoon inter- 
spersed with flashing broken chords on the piano; Elegia, an earnest and 
somewhat fiery-natured piece; Barbaresca, an exciting and villainous 
scramble for both players; Stornello, a charming melody in the piano 
accompanied across the beat by a waltz-bass in the bassoon; and finally, 
Danza, an exhilarating presto which, in spite of its name, would by its 
rhythmic eccentricities certainly trip up anyone who tried to dance it. 
All in all an amusing work, of not more than skin-deep musical value, 
probably only just rewarding for the work required in execution. 


pianissimo, senza rit., and brings to a close six and a half minutes of 


no more aesthetically satisfying than are wrong notes in the texture of 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of * Music © Letters’ 


THE LOST TRADITION IN MUSIC 
Sir, 

Fritz Rothschild’s theories about the interpretation of Bach rest on 
three basic assumptions: first, that there was a then accepted but now 
forgotten tradition of performance, based on the proper interpretation of 
time-signature plus note-values plus tempo-mark; secondly, that this 
tradition has an unbroken historical lineage dating back at least to the 
later years of the sixteenth century; thirdly, that the theorists of Bach’s 
time present a consistent and coherent account of this tradition if we will 
only take the trouble to look for it. In his masterly review of Rothschild’s 
book in the July issue of Music & Lerrers Mr. Emery has given us many 
convincing reasons for doubting the validity of assumptions one and three. 
Assumption two seems just as untrustworthy. 

When Thomas Morley published his ‘ Plain and Easy Introduction ’ 
in 1597, he was at pains to explain fully the whole battery of mensuration 
signs inherited from the previous century, even though most of them had 
passed or were passing out of use at the time he was preparing his book. 
Morley himself tripped up in his explanations of several of the more 
complex conventions that governed their use, and a glance at his own 
music and the music of his contemporaries shows at once that the mean- 
ings even of such simple signs as C and barred C were already confused. 
Dowland, for instance, regarded C and barred C as virtually interchange- 
able (see the new edition of his ayres for four voices: Musica Britannica, V1). 
By 1614 the use of all these signs in England had become so slipshod that 
Ravenscroft took it upon himself to publish a ‘ Discourse of the true (but 
neglected) use of Charact’ring the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfec- 
tion and Diminution in Measurable Musicke against the Common 
Practise and Custome of these Times’, in which he recommended a 
return to the older tradition of using mensuration signs properly. His 
book had no effect whatever on common practice and custom; in England 
there are no signs of the historical continuity that would justify this part 
of Rothschild’s argument. There is no reason to suppose that German 
composers were any better at using these mensuration signs correctly 
during the seventeenth century ; certainly the German theorists of the time 
are completely at sea when it comes to their application. So are the 
French; and the Italians are demonstrably the worst of the lot. In a word, 
the history of notation during the seventeenth century reveals that through- 
out Europe the lineage and development of time-signatures and note- 
values is anything but continuous, anything but logical, anything but 
uniform between country and country. Morley, Playford, Simpson, 
Purcell, Rousseau, Muffat, Brossard and Heinichen cannot be treated 
as though they were all branches of the same genealogical tree; in fact 
they constitute an uncommonly untidy heap of remarkably unmanageable 
logs. 
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For the ingenuous theory-spinner, Brossard is the least manageable «| 
them all. Unlike the others in the list he was not a musician by profession, 
but a priest. He compiled his Dictionary at a time when the Parisian 


squabble between the partisans of French and Italian music was rising to 


its height. Rothschild seems to ignore the very existence of this squabble : 
and this leads him to an oblique and distorted assessment of what Brossard 
has to say. Brossard wrote in French because he was a Frenchman; he 
defined Italian terms such as Adagio, Largo and Andante because he was 
writing a comprehensive dictionary, and not because they were then in 
current use by French composers. Indeed the French composers of his 
day—Rameau, Couperin, Marais, d’Hervelois—carefully avoided the use 
of such Italian terms, save when they were deliberately affecting an 
Italian style (it was Leclair’s proud boast that he had reconciled the 
opposing styles of French and Italian music). In fact there was no such 
thing as a “ French Adagio ” or a “ French Largo ” (pp. 55 and 68) until 
Rothschild set to work. Brossard’s direction that in an Andante one must 
‘*“ walk with even steps . . . playing the notes evenly, keeping the tones 
well separated ” is easily explained. In performing certain fairly slow 
pieces composed by their own countrymen, all French musicians had long 
been accustomed to play unevenly, and slurred in pairs, notes that were 
written as even. Brossard was therefore saying in effect: “* you may come 
across certain Italian pieces —Andantes—that look just like those French 
pieces in which you normally play the notes unevenly. But do not be 
deceived. Such notes in Andantes must be played quite evenly and wel! 
separated.” 

The clash between the French and Italian styles was one of the great 
conflicts of Bach’s age. Muffat’s remarks about tempo and phrasing are 
meaningless unless they are set against this background. The whole ot 
Rothschild’s discussion of dance-forms (especially PP. 155-166) is otiose, 
since he fails—in common with the editors of the BG—to distinguish 
between Bach’s two spellings of the names of these dances: ‘ courante ’ and 
corrente ’, sarabande ’ and ‘ sarabanda’,* gigue ’ and ‘ giga’. Though 
these dances were similarly named, they differed radically in style, tempo, 
rhythmic stress and metre. Bach knew all about the differences, and he 
always chose the appropriate spelling. We tend to forget about them ia 
editing, in performance, and in writing books about how to play Bach. 

Rothschild sets other traps for the unwary reader. A tantalizing 
remark on p. 13 (“* subtle changes in movement were often indicated by 
the choice of key”) is pure crystal-gazing, unsupported by any contem- 
porary authority. Twice (pp. 48 and 126) we are instructed that dynamic 
effects did not exist before 1700 or so; seven centuries and more of fine 
singing, and at least four centuries of fine playing on harp, lute, viol, 
trombone and clavichord are swept away at a blow. 

THurston Dart. 
Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 


Sir, 


In his review of my book, ‘ The Lost Tradition in Music’, in the 


July issue of Music & Lerrers, Mr. Emery makes criticisms of a kind 
which, in fact, impugn my accuracy, qualifications and even my integrity. 
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I am away from many of my sources of information, but I should be 
grateful for space in which to deal with one or two of the more important 
points which he has raised at length. 

Mr. Emery says that if J. S. Bach’s time-signatures “ really had all the 
meanings that Rothschild ascribes to them, they were far more important 
than modern time-signatures; and as mistaken signatures are rare in the 
autographs of present-day composers, they ought to be very rare indeed 
in the autographs of Bach ”’. 

To-day time-signatures no longer indicate tempo as they did in Bach’s 
time. But even at a time when tempo marks were already in use, time- 
signatures indicated the tempo when tempo marks were not employed; 
as for instance in dance pieces and when the mark “ Tempo giusto ” was 
given. J. Kirnberger, the pupil of J. S. Bach, said in his * Die Kunst des 
reinen Satzes’: “* The Tempo giusto is indicated by the time-signature and 
by the bigger and smaller note-values of a piece.” And preceding this 
statement he said: “‘ Each dance piece has a certain tempo, which is 
indicated by the time-signature and the note content in the piece.” 
This convention, still employed in the “ style galant ”’, was the more valid 
in Bach’s time, when Italian marks were the exception. I can therefore 
say with certainty that the time-signatures which Bach employed had 
wider and much more important functions than they have to-day. 

It is naturally of great importance to be sure that the time-signatures 
are really those which are given by the composers. In this matter 
knowledge of the music and of the habits of the composer with regard to 
notation seem to me of greater importance than reliance on “ so-called ” 
autographs. Mr. Emery’s statement concerning the chorus ‘ And with 
His Stripes” in Handel’s *‘ Messiah’ shows sufficiently how misleading 
even a genuine autograph can be. Mr. Emery quotes me as follows: 
** With the short bar-lines after each measure and the long bar-line after 
the fourth measure Handel implied that four Alla Breve measures were to 
be executed like one measure in 4/1 time * Then Mr. Emery 
continues: ‘* Long bar-lines occur at irregular intervals—not always at 
four-bar intervals—throughout this and other movements. A glance at 
the manuscript is enough to show that they serve rather to hold Handel’s 
sketchy score together than to indicate 4/1 or any other time.” The 
first bar of this piece indicates four stresses, one on each of the four semi- 
breves in this big bar. The rhythmic pattern as indicated in the first bar 
has to be maintained throughout the whole piece. The Tenbury manu- 
script of ‘ Messiah ’, used by Handel for conducting this work in Dublin, 
shows the big bar-lines throughout the whole piece—each bar containing 
four semibreves. These semibreves are the time-units as indicated by 
Handel’s signature Alla Breve, and each semibreve receives one stress. 
The Tenbury manuscript proves my theory and also shows that “a 
glance at the manuscript” is not sufficient to provide a scholarly 
explanation of this difficult problem. 

The Eb major fugue from Part II of ‘ The 48” illustrates the same 
problem. Of this fugue Mr. Emery has to say: “* The first bar contains 
only one note, a semibreve; according to Rothschild, this means that the 
whole Fugue has to be played with one beat in the bar. . . . The manu- 
script is autograph; the signature is barred C, and has not been tampered 
with.” As I have just shown, autographs are not always reliable. Neither 
in his review of my book nor in his previous article does Mr. Emery 
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offer any proof that the British Museum manuscript of * The 48” is, in 
fact, Bach’s autograph. What he writes is no more than surmise and 
dogmatic assertion. The first bar of the Eb major fugue permits one 
stress only and therefore the signature should not be a barred C but 
Alla Breve. Fortunately we have a work by Bach where the notation is 
beyond doubt. The Goldberg Variations, composed approximately at 
the same time as Part II of ‘ The 48’, were published at Bach’s expense 
and there can be no doubt that he supervised the printing. In this piece 
C is given when the first bar of the piece allows four stresses, and barred C 
when the first bar allows two stresses. Variation 22 begins with a semi- 
breve, just as does the Eb major fugue, so that one stress only in the bar is 
possible. Bach’s notation is Alla Breve and not barred C. Bach’s notation 
is just as correct as is Handel’s in ‘ And with His Stripes’. Both com- 
posers knew precisely the meaning of the various time-signatures and 
employed them according to the old conventions. 

Mr. Emery says: “ It would be absurd* to suggest that Bach never 
made a mistake in his time-signatures; it is pretty certain that he did 
so. . .”’, and now Mr. Emery gives an example which in his opinion “ is 
the most striking piece of evidence known to me’’. In the Cantata 97 
the continuo has C while the other staves have barred C; a first violin 
part which, according to Mr. Emery, is an autograph, also shows C, 
May I remind Mr. Emery that Morley described scores where one part 
was written in C and another in barred C (see ‘ The Lost Tradition ’, 
p. 107) and also that Bach had often used two time-signatures simul- 
taneously, as for example: 24/16 together with C, 18/16 together with 
3/4, 9/8 together with 3/4, &c.? It can be assumed that Bach followed the 
same conventions in his Cantata 97. 

If this example is the ‘‘ most striking evidence ”’ known to Mr. Emery, 
then I feel obliged to say that lack of understanding should not lead him 
to accuse Bach of mistakes in his notation. 

I must mention two further points of criticism which, to say the least, 
are superficial: Allegro and Demisemiquavers. Mr. Emery’s first 
intention is to show that Allegro had the same meaning in Bach’s time as 
it has now. His argument culminates in the following sentence: “ It 
seems hardly necessary to search for further evidence that Allegro meant 
much the same in a Bach autograph as it means to-day.”’ It is an accepted 
fact that Allegro to-day has the meaning of fast, and the various degrees 
of fast do not alter this meaning. Before I say more about this matter I 
want to refer to Daniel Tiirk’s ‘ Klavierschule’ (edition 1802), which 
shows the fallacy of Mr. Emery’s opinion. Tiirk says that one has to 
suppose a much more moderate tempo in an Allegro composed fifty and 
more years ago than in an Allegro of more recent times. Now Mr. 
Emery writes: “ Rothschild gives Allegro two special meanings that 
need not be discussed here; otherwise, he says, it means simply ‘ gay’, 
and has no effect on the tempo indicated by the formula. This is contra- 
dicted both by evidence that he quotes and by evidence that he does not 
quote.” I believe that an impartial reviewer should discuss these “ two 
special meanings’ which explain my definition of Allegro. It goes 
without saying that the note-contents in a piece was the decisive factor in 


* Why “absurd” when in a previous statement Mr. Emery says that mistakes in 
autographs of Bach ‘‘ ought to be very rare indeed ” ? 
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explaining the term Allegro. I wrote (‘ The Lost Tradition’, p. 84): 
** Allegro was applied both to fast and slow movements and was called 
accordingly either ‘ fast’ or ‘ slow’ Allegro.” 

Quantz mentioned the note-values in a fast and in a moderate 
Allegro (first quotation on p. 142 in ‘ The Lost Tradition’). Preceding 
this quotation Quantz said: “* As the Allegro in C Common Time has 
two tempi, a fast and a moderate, so is it likewise in Triple Time.” The 
evidence which Mr. Emery produces to contradict me is Brossard’s 
definition of C Common Time. He avoids—surely not intentionally ?— 
quoting Brossard’s definition of Allegro, which reads: “* Allegro: signifie 
toujours GAYMENT et bien animé; fort souvent vite et légérement; mais 
aussi quelquefois d’un mouvement modéré, quoique gay et animé ”’ (‘ The 
Lost Tradition’, p. 312). To avoid misunderstanding may I say that 
** modéré ”’ was similar to the Italian Adagio (J. J. Rousseau, Diction- 
naire, vide “* mouvement ’”’.) Now if a piece was marked Allegro with 
the note-contents of the fast tempo, it was called a fast Allegro (Purcell, 
Daniel Speer and others); but if with the mark Allegro it had the note- 
contents which indicated the slow movement, it was a slow or moderate 
Allegro. Only if Allegro had both meanings can one explain and under- 
stand Handel’s mark in the ‘ Messiah’ “* Allegro Larghetto”.. Mr. Emery, 
believing that Allegro in Bach’s time meant much the same as it does 
to-day, must see a blunder in Handel’s mark. 

As to my treatment of demisemiquavers, Mr. Emery says: ‘* Accord- 
ing to Rothschild (p. 184), demisemiquavers should be played like semi- 
quavers; hence their value was flexible, and they are to be taken in a 
leisurely and recitative-like manner. Heinichen appears to be the only 
authority for this statement . ” And again: *. . . It follows that 
although one can treat demisemiquavers flexibly (as most of us do 
already) when they occur in recitative-like passages, there is in the 
ordinary way no justification for playing them at half their proper speed.” 
Neither of these statements is true. In addition to Heinichen I quote 
Frescobaldi and Quantz on demisemiquavers. Quantz wrote (* The 


Lost Tradition’, p. 142): “.. .If there are . . . only semiquavers in 
3/8 time. . . the fast tempo is indicated. But if there are . . . demisemi- 
quavers or semiquaver triplets in 3/8 time . . . a moderate tempo is 


indicated, and this must be rendered twice as slow as the former one.” 
It will be seen that Heinichen’s example quoted by me on p. 171 of 
‘ The Lost Tradition ’ corroborates exactly Quantz’s statement. 

Following the quotation on p. 171 is a further one from Quantz 
which shows that, in Bach’s time, demisemiquavers were rendered so 
slowly that “ their music did not sound lively but sleepy and dull”. 
These quotations show that Heinichen references to demisemiquavers 
referred not merely to harmonizing but to speed as well. Your reviewer 
appears to have overlooked Quantz’s quotations, as he has other evidence 
offered in my book. 

Fritz RoTHscHiLp. 
London, 


July 1953- 
Sir, 
That no less than fourteen pages of your July issue should be devoted 
to a review of Fritz Rothschild’s ‘ The Lost Tradition in Music’ is an 
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indication of the importance of this new book. Since your reviewer refers 
more than once to my broadcast demonstration of Mr. Rothschild’s 
principles I would ask your permission to comment on this review and 
on the new school of criticism, which for convenience may be referred to 
as “the Novello school’, apparently brought into being by the publi- 
cation of Mr. Rothschild’s book. And I must inevitably quote one or 
two passages from Mr. Emery’s review. 

On p. 264 of your July issue he says: 

That much remains to be learnt about the performance of Bach’s music there | 
no doubt whatsoever; but with time-signatures and tempo marks . . . it will be 
necessary to make a comprehensive study of the textbooks of the period: to show 
which of the authors are likely to have agreed with Bach: to study each author's 
remarks in their full context, not as isolated sentences: to observe the utmost caution 
in interpreting obscurities and reconciling contradictions: to base all fundamental 
quotations from Bach on autographs or original editions: and to realize that it is 
better to admit ignorance than to mishandle evidence. Such a study would call for 
exceptional library facilities and the brains of a Spitta; but there is no doubt either 
that it could be written or that it is badly needed. 

While on p. 253: 

To discover the meanings of his time-signatures one has therefore to begin with 
the textbooks and prefaces of his contemporaries. Experience shows that two things 
can safely be prophesied of any such study: that unless it is comprehensive its results 
will be misleading; and that if it is comprehensive they will be indefinite. 

It is an intermediate paragraph, which perhaps throws some light on 
your reviewer's intentions in these two apparently inharmonious passages. 
On p. 257 he writes: 

Like many of his contemporaries, Mattheson seems to have been incapable ot 
thinking clearly. Having said that the difference between time and tempo cannot 
be explained without a large number of examples, he proceeds to explain it with 
admirable clarity... . / As his own example shows, the difference between time and 
tempo was no more a matter of experience and taste in Mattheson’s day than it is 
now ; what was in his mind . . . was something very different—the determination ot 
tempo. One may hazard a guess that. . . in 1713 he set his tempo by the same rules 
of thumb that are familiar to-day: by reading the words (if any), looking for the 
shortest notes and using his common sense. 

Mattheson meant more than your reviewer thinks he meant; but that 
is not the point of my comment, for I would ask why so much of your 
space should be given to this review if one can settle so important a 
question as tempo by rule of thumb. And it would enlighten many of 
your readers if Mr. Emery would tell us how this rule of thumb should 
determine satisfactorily for sensitive musicians the tempi of the Sarabandes 
of the Partitas for Clavier, I, IV and V1; of the A minor triple concerto, 
which is marked Allegro; or the the CZ major fugue, Book II of the 48, 
for that matter. 

Regarding Rothschild’s reliance on Heinichen, your reviewer observes 
(p. 255): “It will be disconcerting if this mass of information, with its 
appearance of mathematical precision, turns out to be based on statements 
that are concerned not with speed itself but with harmonization as 
affected by speed ”’, and he goes on tocommend F. T. Arnold’s ‘ Thorough- 
Bass’. Arnold himself wrote of Heinichen (p. 732): ‘* Heinichen’s rules, 
though admittedly inadequate, contain much that is very helpful, 
especially so, perhaps, his description and illustrations of the characteristic 
habits (if such an expression may be used) of the different measures, 
particularly the true Allabreve and its counterfeits, ‘Overture time ’, 
ete.” 
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This paragraph from Arnold may also be regarded as invalidating the 
last sentence of p. 256 of your review. 

Mr. Emery’s descriptions of stress, or agogic accent, or ‘‘ Notes 
inégales’ (terms not used, but implied) are revealing. ‘* Stumbling 
over every other semiquaver.”” ‘* This matter of playing in time—or 
rather, of exhibiting beats by playing out of time—must be borne in 
mind throughout. . . . If the signature is plain C, the player must stumble 

so to speak) four times in every bar; if barred C, only twice. . .” And, 

regarding Bach’s Cantata 97, *‘ One has to envisage a performance in 
which the leader prolonged four beat-notes in every bar of the first 
chorus, while everyone else, including the other First Violinist, prolonged 
only two. In the aria the leader was again out of step, though joined this 
time by the viola-player ” 

On such passages in your review I would comment with two quota- 
tions, one from Mr. Emery’s own penultimate paragraph: “. . . it will 
be necessary . .. to realize that it is better to admit ignorance than to 
mishandle evidence’. The second from Sir Donald Tovey’s Preface 
to the Associated Board’s edition of * The 48’: 

An autograph is not always superior (on such points), to the copy of a pupil or 

a son-in-law. Even when the pupil or copyist is an eminent theorist with a lurking 

disposition to adapt his master * to the refined taste of our enlightened age ”’, it is 

not difficult, for any musician familiar with the whole range of Bach’s instrumental 
and vocal italicized) works, nowadays to distinguish Bach’s own alterations from the 
sort of trade finish such authorities achieve. And the capacity thus to discriminate 
must not be regarded as a matter of taste; it is solid scientific knowledge; attainable, 
indeed, by nobody who lacks enthusiasm for Bach’s Church Cantatas, but of just 
the same order of scholarship as that which restores a lost consonant throughout the 
whole extent of the Homeric poems, and detects later interpolations by the fact that 
they show that they were written after the consonant was obsolete. 

ARNOLD GOLDSBROUGH. 
Lower Haresbrox »k, 
Tenbury. 


JAMES HUTTON AND BACH 
Sir, 
Walter Emery in his fine article on ‘ The London Autograph of the 
Forty- Eight’ (Music & LETTERS, ay 1953), mentions “‘ a mysterious 
J.H.” who is said to have visited J. S. Bach in 1749. Mr. Emery refers 
the reader back to Stanley Godman’s article on ‘ The Early Reception of 
Bach’s Music in England’ (‘ Monthly Musical Record’, December 
1952), where we read: 
In 1893 Chrysander drew atte ntion (V{Mw p. 447) to an item that had just 
appeared in W. Reeves’s catalogue: “J. S. Bach: An Aria with 2 Variations. 

3 pages: 10/6d.”’ This purported to be ‘‘ an exact copy ” of a Bach autograph which 

had been presented to an Englishman, known only as * J.H.’’ who visited Bach in 

1749 ‘‘ to hear his astonishing performance on the organ’. Being an intimate of 

Hawkins, he had given him a copy to insert in his History. There appears to be no 

further evidence of “ J.H.”’'s visit to Leipzig: on the other hand the story seems quite 

plausible. 

Is it not more than probable that “ J.H.”’ was James Hutton, the 
Moravian leader? Dr. Percy A. Scholes, in his fascinating book ‘ The 
Great Doctor Burney ’ (Vol. I, pp. 253-4), writes: 

. Burney received a protest on some of the remarks of the original English 
edition of his book [German Tour]. A stranger calling himself ‘‘ James Hutton, of 

Lindsey House, Chelsea’’ wrote praising the book in general but complaining 
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strongly about the references to the poverty and wretchedness of the eastern parts of 
the country through which the traveller had passed, the badness of the roads, the bad 
carriages, &c. He said he had himself visited the same spots without finding any 
such imperfections. Burney, piqued at such a reflexion on his veracity, replied 
angrily and said that, ** If Mr. Hutton had found the country more reasonable, fertile 
and flourishing, he was sure he must have travelled before the last war, when the 
most terrible ravishes were committed by the King of Prussia”. Then Burney’s 
friend Hawkesworth appeared, bearing a letter from Hutton, “ filled with apologies 
and concessions and admitting that he Aad travelled before the last war”. Hawkes- 
worth described Hutton as what he was, an odd sort of creature full of the milk 
of human kindness, and Burney sent him a pleasant letter of forgiveness, with the 
result that Hutton called, became a friend of the family, and remained such to the 
end of his life. 

The D.N.B. informs us that Hutton was born in 1715, a son of the 
Rev. John Hutton. The father took Westminster boys to board, and 
James Hutton was educated at Westminster. He was afterwards appren- 
ticed to a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard; and he opened a bookshop 
of his own about 1736. He “ inclined to Moravianism”’ c. 1737; in 1739 
and later he “ often visited Germany’. He married Louise Brandt at 
Marrenborn in 1740; she was a Swiss Moravian. 

In spite of his uncouth appearance, as described by Fanny Burney, 
Hutton had a great gift for making friends, and he was acquainted with 
many persons of rank—even George III and his queen. It is not likely 
that two Englishmen with the initials J.H. were wandering through 
Germany between 1749 and 1756, especially men of such education and 
discernment. 

Hutton published a collection of Moravian Hymns mostly translated 
from the German. He died at Oxted Cottage, near Gadstone, Surrey, in 
1795, and was interred in the burying ground adjoining the Chapel at 
Chelsea. 

Bexhill-on-Sea ConsTANCE RICHARDSON. 
ae 


AUDREY MILDMAY CHRISTIE 
Sir, 

Rosamond, George, I and Glyndebourne have suffered a great loss in 
Audrey’s death. Our personal feelings are wounded and distraught. A 
deep ravine lies in front of us which may in time be grown over, but which 
will still be there. ‘Time may give us wings and bring us nearer together 
once more. We must grow these wings and consciously grow them. 
The responsibility rests on us. But Audrey has given us our purpose. 
Our purpose was born in Audrey’s life and from her and with her know- 
ledge and guidance. The purpose is a gem of fine quality, and has many 
facets. We—all of us—have started. The responsibility is ours. Darling 
Audrey—thank you. Audrey’s work—our work—is not for personal gain. 
Audrey lived to see Everest conquered. We cannot, we will not, let her 
down. 

Audrey had suffered from high blood pressure. She had last summer 
(1952) two serious operations. She survived these, but as the months 
passed the high blood pressure mounted until she became blind in one 
eye and was becoming blind in the other. Much of the time she felt 
desperately ill. A few days before the end she went to London by 
train—though hardly able to walk—to ascertain the probable future. 
She returned home—was bright in the evening but the next day the pain 
recurred. She became unconscious. The unconsciousness became 
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deeper and finally at 8.45 a.m. on Sunday morning, May 31st, her 
breathing stopped and all was over. Yet her spirit will live, and the 
responsibility is ours to serve her as she would have directed. BY, 

To her there are many tributes. There are many letters. There is a 
respect, affection, admiration, love, gratitude. I cannot answer these : 
personally without exceeding the time you would allow me. I feel 
therefore that you would approve my writing this letter and sending you 
a printed copy of it. It is thus fuller than each individual letter, that I 
could write. Will you therefore accept it in this spirit ? 

Joun CuristIE. 


MORLEY AND CROCE 
Sir, 

In his interesting article comparing Morley and Croce as madrigalists, 
Mr. Joseph Kerman states (Note 1, p. 188) that the connection of ‘ Arise, 
awake’ with ‘Adieu, adieu, you kind and cruel’ appears not to have 
been previously noticed. He is, no doubt, unaware that attention is 
called to this fact in my book * The Madrigal Group ’, published last year. 

A. Gorpon Durr. 

London, W.14. 

BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS 
Sir, 

While highly appreciative of Miss Emily Anderson’s research work on 
Beethoven’s letters in Music & Lerrers (July 1953), I would point out 
that even she has fallen into a small error in deciphering the letter of 
July rth 1825, a facsimile of which was included in her article. 

The last word in line 11 is not “ nur” but “* mir”’, and the phrase 
should read, ** erwarte ich mir ihre Befehle ’. This “‘ mir ” is an idiomatic 
dative which is best left untranslated. Beethoven did not mean that he 
would be sitting at Vienna only waiting for orders; he was simply 
indicating when he could be reached by an answer. 

Lupwic Miscu. 

42 West 72nd Street, 

New York, 23. 


LESLIE EVANS 
Sir, 

Charles Webber’s article, ‘ Bayreuth and Ruhleben’, referred 
interestingly to B. J. Dale and others who were interned during the 
First World War. 

Readers may like to know more of Dale’s second friend referred to as 
‘““an even younger Welshman named Leslie Evans”. This laconic 
description disguises Ifor Leslie Evans, who was to become a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, an Hon. D.Litt. of the Royal University of 
Malta and Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. I 
was able to get to know him shortly before he died last year and, although 
his musical interests were amateur and restricted, he was certainly a man 
4 of Music and Letters. 

IAN PARROTT. 
' University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
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AN *‘ ACIS AND GALATEA’ MS. 

Sir, 

Last month I found in old Hastings a manuscript copy of Handel’s 
* Acis and Galatea’. There was a letter enclosed, dated 1874 and signed 
August Manns, in which he wrote: ‘“‘ I was told by Mr. Husk, the 
Librarian of the Sac: Har: Society, that it is not one of the Copies by 
Handels friend and helpmate Smith, but that it is one of the many which 
were made for the Libraries of Musical Amateurs of Handels time. . .”’ 
An expert confirms my belief that it dates from about 1730—at the latest, 
1740. There is no water-mark date, but a fleur-de-lis and another design. 
The chorus ‘‘ Happy we”’ is included. Abdy Williams wrote that this was 
added for the 1740 performance; but Percy Young, fifty years later, says 
that the choruses were in the 1733 performance. The volume is bound 
in red leather with a border embossed in gold. There are a few small 
variations from the familiar text. 

ConsTANCE RICHARDSON. 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 
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